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I have always en- 
high 


you muſt remember, Sir, the ſtory 
& Sijehan infant, fpokem of by Mr de Fonce- 
nelle, who was born, it was faid, with a golden 
tooth in its head. The literati of m—_— 


iofity, let us in- 
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vocal muſic long 
the inſtrumental, the latter bath always 


As 


character 


of 


from the former both its tune and time : 
now the different meaſures of vocal muſic could 
ariſe only from the different methods of ſcanning 


the proſody 


conſtitutes its 
preceded 
received 
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that its ſhort ones ſhould in like manner be 
more or · leis ſhort; that it ſhould have many 
neither ſhort nor long; and that the differences 
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ceived, nor its returns equal, it 
j to the caprice of the 
or retard it as he pleaſed: fo that 
be impoſſible to keep up a concert 
t ſomebody to mark the time to all, ac- 
to the fancy or convemence of fome 


0 
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To mark the time would be thought a fault in- 
ion and to follow it would be another 
8 p 


© 1 oO por] wo eo or wo as” ed pr uw * * 
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they make a monſtrous com pound of 
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would be eftabliſhed as rules; and to compoſe 
„ 
nece to apply carefully to thoſe things which 
would diſpleaſe every other in the world. 

Thus, whatever art might be uſed to hide the 


defects of ſuch muſic, it would be impoſſible it 


ſhould be pleaſing to any other ears than thoſe 
ang od he > ngn'+ ohne 
in vogue. dint of ſuffering eonſtant re- 
— nnn and by bear ing 
— im. la: more favourable to it, 
they voulu at length endeavour to make their 
ow:: reſemble it: in doing which, however, —_ 
weuld only deprive it of its real character, and 
the little accordance it might have with the lan- 
for which it — If they 
Id thus endeavour to unnaturalize their 
r and 
contented themſelves 
any other than ſuch 
ir 
by an ine- 
vitable contraſt : they would their muſic 
of the beauty it was tufceptible of, in taking 
1 that unitormity of character by 
which it was conſtituted; and, by accuſtoming 
their ears to diſdain the finging only to liſten to 
the ſymphony, they would in time reduce the 
voices only to a mere accompaniment of the ac- 
companiments. 
Thus we fee by what means the muſic of fuch 
a nation would be divided into vocal and in- 
ſtrumental; and thus we fee how, 8 
different characters to the two 
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i language wi 
beſt grammar, I anſwer, That of the people 


reaſon beſt; and if it be aſked what nation 


proper Sing. 
12 is ſoft, becauſe is litters ces Braga, 
the colliſion of contonants 15 rare and never 


harſh; - 
+ Not that there are not ſome very good violin-players in 
the orcheſtra at the opera: on the contrary, they are alnoſt 


all ſuch, taken ſeparately, and when they 6—— 


pl-y in concert, 
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harſh, and becauſe a great number of ſyllables 
being formed of vowels only, their frequent eli- 
ſions render its iation eaſy and flow ing. 
It is fonorous, becauſe molt of its vowels are 
clear, becauie it hath no compound diphchongs, 
and few or no nafal vowels ; 22 22 
ticulations are eaſy, and diſtinguith clearly the 
ſound of the ſyllables; which, by chat means, 
come forth preciſe and full. With regard to its 
harmony, which on its numbers an 
profody as much as its — ſounds, the ad- 
vantage of the Italian language is manitett in 
this particular: for it is to be obſerved, that 
what renders a language harmonious and truly 
pictoreſque, depends leſs on the real force of the 
words, than on the diſtance there is from the 
ſoft and the ſtrong between the ſounds employed, 
and on the choice which might be made of them 
to deſcribe the images intended. This premiſed, 
let thoſe, who think the Italian language adapted 


objecds of delicacy and tenderneſs, take 


Teneri degni, e placide e tranquille 
Repuile, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 
Sorriſi, parolette, e dolce ſtille 
Di pianto e ſoſpir, tronchĩ e molli bacci ; 
Fuſe tat coſe tutte, e polcia unille, 
Et al foce tempro di lente fact ; 
E ne formo quel ſi mirabil cinto 
Di ch” ella aveva il bel ſianco ſuceinto. 


Chiama gP abitator de Pombre eterne 
II rauco tuon de la tartarea tromba; 
Treman Ie ſpazioſe atre caverne. 


E Paer cieco a quel romor rimbomba ; 
K B N 


{is 
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Ne ſi ſtrĩdendo mai da le ſuperne 
Regioni del Cielo il folgor piomba, 
Ne ſi ſcoſſa giammai trema la terra 

Quando i vapori in ſen gravida ferra. 


And if they deſpair of rendering into French 
the agreeable harmony of the one, let them en- 


deavour 33 
of the other. 
To judge of theſe, it is not neceſſary to un- 


derſtand the language; it requires only > good 
You will | 


the barſhneſs of the laſt ſtrophe is not ſurd or 
inarticulate, but very fonorous; and that it is 


Pard only with reſpect to the ear, and not dif-) 
heult to for the tongue can as eafily 
_ articulate che r, whoſe repetition renders the 
laſt ſtrophe ſo harſh, as the /, which makes the 
ſult fo fmcoth and fowing. In the French lan- 
| guage, on the contrary, whenever we world 
give a peculiar hardneſs to our harmony, we are 
obliged to a maſs together a number of various 
conſonants that make the articulations diſſicult 
and harſh, which retazds the progreſs of the 
air, and often obliges the muſic to move flow, 
when the words require it to move more than 
ordinary quick. 
Ik I were — on this article, 1 
might poſſibly ſhew, that the tranſpoſitions of 
words in the Italian language are much more 
favourable to melody than the didactie order of 
ours; and that the muſical phraſe unfoids itſelf 
in a more agreeable and intereſting manner, 
v hen the ſenſe of a paſſage, being long fuſpend- 
ed, is finiſhed by the verb with the cadence at 
the cloſe, than when the ſenſe is difplayed as 
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or 
fating the deſire of the mind, while that of the 
ear is au ed in a contrary proportion to the 
end of the I might alſo prove, that the 
art of ſuſpenſion and parentheſis, which the 
happy conſtruction of the renders fo 
familiar to the Italian mufic, is entirely unknown 
to ours; and that we have no other means to 
ſupply its place, but by ſilent pauſes, which are 
incompatible with finging, and which on theſe 
occaſions rather the poverty of the mu- 
_ fic than the refources of the muſician. | 
It remains for me now to treat of accent; but 
this important point demands fo profound a diſ- 

_ cuſſion, that it would be better to reſerve it for 
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are arrived to an high degree of perfection, that 
of m-:fic is as yet unknown. 

The leaſt partial among us contented them- 
ſelves with faying, that both the Italian and 
French mafic were good, in their kind, and in 
their own language: but, beſides that other na- 
tions did not ſubicribe to this on, it 
ſtill remained to determine which of the two 
languages was the beſt adapted to muſie in itſelf. 
This is a queſtion which was much agitated in 
France, but will never be fo elſewhere; a que- 
lion that can only be decided by an ear that is 
perſectly neuter, and which of courſe becomes 
daily more difficult of ſolution in the only coun- 


is lefs what is written than what ought to be ſung; and indeed 
tt is manner of writing notes ought to paſs for a kind of ab- 
bxcviation, whereas the cadences and trills in the French wo 
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by note, without any ornament, and without 
adding any thing to the ſenſe or conneCtion of 
phraſe. I will not tell you the effect which 
e reſult of this compariſon had on my own 
I ought to exhibit my reaſons, 
2 to impoſe my authority. I will only 
give you an account of the method I took to de- 
—— 


* 


experi- 


2 2 — 
The firſt and moft diſheult of all, is to be im- 


hi 

— . Sends to 
the pre judice of the other. Nor is this ſecond 
condition leſs difficult than the firſt: for among 
e who are acquainted with both kinds of 
muſic, there is no heſitation of choice; and it 
is eaſy to perceive by the ridiculous arguments 
of thoſe who write againſt the Italian muſie, 
how little knowle:\ge they have of that, or in- 


quiſite, if you will, to the taſte, but are by no means 
the melody: they are 2 kind of paint, which ſerves 
deformity without removing it, and which ſerves 


pu om path is the mage ridiculous. to the cars, of good | 
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neceſſarily carries with it an incompetency of 


judgment. 
eee 
each kind of muſic cannot fail of declaring it- 
 felf; when it would be difficult not to clothe 
_ the paſſages with thoſe ideas which n_ 
them; and indeed not to add, at leaſt 
thoſe turns and ornaments, which may be refu- 
fed them in ſinging. We ſhould not reſt the 
matter, alſo, upon a ſingle experiment; for one 
air may pleaſe more than another, without de- 
termining the preference of the kind of mulic; 
nor is it without a great number of trials that a 
reaſonable judgement is to be formed. Beſides, 
i Gy Cy Wo wa, we he ovay the 
part of the melody, which is 
z fo that all that can be determined, 
is, whether the modulation be good, and the 
tune natural and beautiful. All this ſhews how 
—U— CERT mann gy 
and how far reaſon is 
Ce dal matte bo anthers of wade. 
— bad 3 — 
caution, and which will yet appear probaly more 
deciſive. I gave to fome Italian muſicians the 
fineſt airs of Lulli, and to ſome French ones the 
ſelect airs of Leo and Pergoleſe; and I remarked, 
that, though the latter were very far from en- 
tering into the true taſte of theſe pieces, they 
were ſenſible nevertheleſs of their melody, and 
made out of them in their manner agreeable and 
tuneful paſſages. But the Italians folfa'd our 
molt ' pathetic 2815, without diſcovering either 
; they found no muſic at all in 


placed 
without choice or deſign ; 8 5 
exactly 


a3 


was this, I had an oppor- 
at Venice, an Armenian, a man 
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to ſuch only as were 
For we find, that our muſic is hardly ſupp 
even to our own ears, when it is executed 
indifferent voices, who cannot make the 
of it. It requires a Fel _—_—— 
French muſic: but every voice is good for the 
Italian; 141 N. r 


that they ſhould have ſtron +, and be more 
1 | — — — 
theatres of Italy, out ſtopping manage 
— 2 K ng The French requires the ut= 
roar, ltr, S | 
, cry our ng maſters forth und: 
open the mouth, ie cn five ut of yur vice, On ihe athr hand the 
fay, Softer, force nothing, fing eaſy ; let your 
— — — hd mins to f theſe rare 
eccaſions when it is neceſſary to ſtrike and amaze. Now, it ap- 
Tore the fn vers who cam bs ic biber bing wales 
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7 
diſtinguiſh him from the reſt. 
The ſecond is the boldneſs of the modulations, 


which, although leſs ſervilely 


prepared than 
ours, are rendered more bein 
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ters, many of which we have no idea of , and 
which renders the movements properto expreſs all 
thoſe characters , or a ſingle movement rto 
contraſt and change the character at the plea- 
fure of the compoſer. 
the Italian muſic derives its charms and energy: 
to which may be added, a new and very ftrong 
proof of the advantage of its melody, — 
does not » fo often as ours, thoſe frequent 
reverſions of harmony, which give the thorough- 
baſs a real under - tune. "Thoſe who find fuch 
great beauties in the French melody, would do 
well to tell us to which of theſe rwo it iö 


— wh pathetic and charac- 
9 —.— 


SIS ITT Seis lt avro 


® Not to depart from the comic ſty 
at Paris, T ſhall 1 


to a very lively movement; to which there is wanting 
a voice to ling it, an orcheſtra to accompany it, cars to hear 
and the ſccond part, which ought by no means to be f- 
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which the art of the 2 22 
their grand pieces of muſic. It is by the aid 
— of i imple a 
theſe lively and brilliant accom- 
ht om — their divine performances en- 
rapture or harrow up the foul, ſeducing the au- 
— dint end — from fe rhe 
external marks of tranſport with which our in- 
ſipid operas are never honoured. 
How is it that the mulician is capable of pro 
ducing theſe great eſſects? Is it to be done 


ic by dint of amaſſing defigns on defigns, or in- 
ſtruments on inſtruments ? All this far rago, which 
is a bad ſubſtitute where genius is wanting, is 
cnough to ſtifle inſtead of animating the muſic, 
and prevent its being intereſting by dividing the 


attention. 

Whatever harmony may ariſe from a number 
of parts being well ſung together, the effect of 
this fine finging would vaniſh the moment the 
different parts were heard at the fame time; 
there remains a ſucceſhon of concords, which, 
however boaſted, is always cold and liteleſs 
when it is not animated by melody: in fo much 
that the more the ſeveral parts are huddled to- 
gether, the leſs agreeable the muſic; becauſe it 
is impoſſible that the ear can attend to ſeveral 
melodies at the fame time, while, the one effa- 
cing the other, the reſult of the whole mult ne- 

c—_—_ be noife and confuſion. In order that 
| a piece ſhould become intereſting, and convey 
to the foul the ſentiments it is intended to ex- 
cite, it is requiſite that all the parts ſhould con- 
cur to ſtrengthen the expreſſion of the fubject 3 

that 
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that the | ſhould ferve only to render it 
more nervous; the accompaniment ſhould 
embelliſh, without hiding or disfiguring it; that 
the baſs ſhould, by a and uniform pro- 
s, ſerve in ſome ſhape as a guide both to the 
and the auditor, without either perceiving 
it; in a word, it requires that the whole ſhould 
convey but one ſimple melody to the ear, and 
but one idea to the mind. 
This unity of melody appears to me a rule 
as indiſpenſible, and not leſs important in mu- 
fic, er tragedy; being 
founded on the very fame principle, and direct - 
ed to the fame object. Thus all good Italian 
compoſers conform to it with a degree of ſolici- 
tude that borders on affectation ; and if we re- 
flect ever fo little upon it, we ſhall preſently 
perceive that it is from this circumſtance their 
muſic derives its principal effects. It is in this 
rn 
vent accompaniments in unifon 
„ muſic, and 
which, by ſtrengthening the idea of the tune, 
render the ſounds more ſoft and mellow, and leſs 
fatiguing for the voice. Theſe unifons are im- 
ble in our muſic, unleſs it be in ſome 
characters of airs ſelected and purpoſely adapted 
to them. A pathetic French air would be in- 
ſupportable, if accompanied in this manner ; 
becaufe our vocal and inftrumental muſic being 
characteriſtically different, we cannot, without 
offending both melody and taſte, apply to one 
the fame turns as are proper for the other; not 
to reckon that the meaſure being always vague 
and indeterminate, particularly in the flower 
airs, the inſtruments and the voice would never 


agree, 
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paniment may not be exaCtly the fame as the 
part ſung, they will both have the fame tune 
and the fame melody. 

If the ſenſe of the 
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The Italians themſelves have not altogether 
barbariſm. They till pigue them{clves on 
lic in their churehes 3; celebrating maſſes and motets wit 
choirs, each on a different deſign : 
at all this farrago. | remember T 
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deed give a worſe idea of what it then was, than 
by ing, that for a long time France and I- 
taly * had but one of muſic in common 


berween them; and that the muſicians of both 


ſtill diſtinguiſh that methodical muſic, deſtitute 
of genius, invention and taſte, which is called 
in Paris written muſic by way of excellence, 


| r 

the Netherlands on their revival of muſic; and with juſtice, it 
we may give the name of muſie to a continual repe tition of 
concords. But if harmony only be in the commos and 
melody conſtitute the Gr man mulic, it not only 


hath real exi 
there were benny and founds, Lulli added a little cadence; 
but Corelli, 32 Vinci, and 6 were the firft 
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their part, when it 
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is in the oftave of the baſs; 
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„ perhaps, 


ours will diiduin 


- But, can thoſe who 


to copy the Italians in this 


conduct the orcheſtra be ignorant, that this defect of connection 


between the baſs and the 
ery and hard? 
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difficulties ef the art appear only 
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Y that the greater advances our made makes to- 
ward apparent perfection, it grows in fact the 
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Add to this, that the aſſiſtance of the accords 


mereaſes the energyof harmonious declamation, 
and advantageouſly makes up for what is leſs na- 
tural in the founds. It is evident, according to 
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Wi): il 6þ 
ting 


of our actreſſes recite af- 
TT es the notes of the 


engage 


the voice. Let one 
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that have 16 


and form no flop in the 


meaning 
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falls from her hands: 


ver once af hold fly ohms. 


give credit to the agitation of her 
n 


oe 


judge of the prodigious change that is w ht 
— heart of Armida. 8 


Odbſerve alſo the thorough-baſs : what a num - 
ber of crotchets ! how many little trifling notes, 
to run after the harmonic ſucceſſion ! Is this 
the movement of the baſs of a good recitative; 
in which we ſhould hear only the full notes, 
here and there, as ſeldom as poſſible, and only 
to prevent the voice of the ſpeaker and the ear 
of the auditor from wandering ? 
Bur let us fee how the fine verſes of this foli- 
loquy are ſet, which may paſs in fact for a ma- 
ſter-piece in poetry. 
Enfin il eſt en ma puiſſance. 


Here we have a trill, 1 
Vor. VII. ab- 


perhaps, have pardoned the compoſer 
ſor having ſet the ſecond verſe in a different man- 
ner from the firſt, if he had taken that liberty 
more frequently on more neceſſary occaſions. 

Le charme du fommeil le livre a ma ven- 


need only liſten to the baſs to be convinced of 


is that trill ? How vilely placed on a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, in the middle of a recitative that ſhould 
have flown with rapidity, in the midit of ſuch a 
Par lui tous mes captifs ſont ſortis d'eſclavage: 
Qu'il eprouve toute ma rage. uſe 
Te 
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ſeeks for reaſons to confirm her in 
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agitation 
Bebdes, a flight aeration ealy in the baſs, alk” 
it may give an additional energy to the inflec- 
tions of the voice, it cannot ſupply the total want 
of them. In theſe verſes, the heart, 
the eyes, the countenance, the geſture of Armi- 
— thing is changed except the voice ; ſhe 
2 — 
———————— 
Frappons. 
As this verſe may be taken in two differen 
ſenſes, I ſhall not cavil at Lulli for not 
preferred that which I chuſe to give them. 


is, nevertheleſs, i more ſpirited, and 
dns what follows. Armida, accord- 


ing to Lulli, continues to melt in aſking hericlf, - 


Qu'cit-ce qu en fa faveur la pitic me veut dire? 
Then all of a fudden the refumes her former 


cipitation her falſe compaſſion, pronounces 
cagerly, railing up her dagger at the fame time, 
| 
Frapy 
haps, indeed, even the compoſer under- 
ſtood the verſes in the fame ſenſe, notwithſtand- 
ing he hath ſet them otherwiſe : for the notes 
determine fo little in the affair of declamation, 
that we may venture to give the words what 


meaning we like beſt. | 
— ciel! 


FRENCH MUSIC. 9g7 
Ciel! qui peut m'arreter ? | 


The trills have particularly a fine effect on ſuch 
words; and there is aſſuredly a perfect cadence 
on the word /cupire. 


Eſt - ce ainſi que je dois me venger aujourdhui? 


Ma colere s eteint quand j approche de lui. 

Theſe two verſes would be fet in a manner ve- 
ry declamatory, had there been a greater inter- 
val between them.; and if the ſecond did not 
finiſh with a perfect cadence. Theſe perfect 
cadences always ruin the expreſſion, particular 


ly in the French recitative, in which they fall. | 


fo heavily. 1 On | 
Plus je le vois, plus ma vengeance eſt vaine. 


} 
, 


Mon bras tremblant fe refuſe a ma haine. 


A wretched full cadence! and by fo much 
the more ſo as it is accompanied by a trill. 
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I do not reckon it having a muſie, to borrow that of a» 
nother language, and to endeavour to adapt it to our on; 
nay, I had much rather retain our old vile and ridiculous chant, 
than to mix ſtill more ridiculouſly the Italian melody with the 


copies; and if ke has not arrived at muſic, it is hecauſe it was 
impoſſible. As to you, young muticians, who find in your» 
ſelves talents for your art, go on publicly to deſpiſe the Italian 


— t perceive that your intereſt requires it: 1. would 
adviſe you ſpeedily to ſtudy that language and its muſir, if you 
would ever be able to turn againſt your competitors that diſdaia 
which you at preſeut affect to have for your maſters. 


NARCISSUS 
— 


The SELF-ADMIRER. 


ACOMEDY, 
Repeclentd t Pri by ks Majeſty's Com- 


of Comedians, on the 18th of De- 
22 | 


the moſt part, do as 

though it be of no uence whether people 
think well or ill of me, it is of very great con- 
ſequence that they ſhould have no reaſon to think 


I am informed that many perſons take it ill that I call wy 
enemies by the name of excmics ; nor . 


— ca; — * 74 — > 
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on 

plained.” 

few replies to them ; but I am very their 
authors, have thought well enough of them to he jealous of the 
| As to thoſe perſous who are offended at the word 


according to them, I had nat been attacked. They will per- 
— ore, after all, — —é—ͤ̃ — Ages nt 
y their proper name; for, notwithſtanding the great polite- 
neſs of the age I live in, I am as unpoliſhed as the Mondonians | 
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the reſt. Such is the fatal ſource of 

robberies, villanies, and the horrors of all forts 
which are inſeparable from a ſtate in which 


every one, pretending to promote the reputation 
and fortune of others, endeavours in reality only 


to promote his own, and that at their expence. 


many babblers, rich people, and rationaliſts ; 
that is to ſay, enemies to virtue and to common 
ſenſe, On the other hand, we have loit our 
innocence and our morals. 'The populace are 
involved in miſery, and all are the flaves of 


vice. Crimes not actually committed are root- 
ed in our hearts, and nothing is wanting but 


an aſſurance of impunity for us to put them into 


| Srange and fatal muſt be that conſtitution 

in which the accumulation of riches always fa- 
cilitates the means of farther accumulation, and 
in which it is impoſſible for him that has no- 
thing to acquire any thing; in which an honeſt 
man hath no means to extricate himſelf from 
poverty; in which knaves are moſt honoured, 
and in which a man muſt neceffarily renounce 
all virtue to become a reſpectable perſon. I am 
fenfible, that mere declaimers have ſaid all this 


an hundred times over : but they faid it by way 


of declamation only; I give my reaſons for 
it: they perceived the evil, and I diſcovered the 
cauſes; adding, beſide, a very uſeful and conſola- 
tory reflefiion, i in ſhewing that all theſe vices 
belong not fo much to man in himſelf, as to 


man in a ſtate of * 1 . Such 
Vor. VIII. are 


2 is concede that a number of petty maxims at pre- 
c 


What have we gained by all this? A great 


a FALK ATI 


are the truths which I have laid down, and 
which I have endeavoured to prove in the ſeveral 
tracts I have publiſhed on the ſubject. I proceed 

now 


falſe notion of philoſophy, and which are beſides very conve- 
nient to terminate diſputes in an important and deciſive tone, 
without our having occaſion tu enter into a diſeuſſion of the 
queſtion. Such is the Tollowing: Mankind have every 
where the ſame paſſions, they are every where influenced by 
telt · love and intereſt; therefore, they are every where the ſame.” 
When mathematiciuns have laid down a ſuppoſition, which 
leads them cly, ſtep by ſtep, to an — they return 
by the fame ſteps back again, and thus demonſtrate the ſup- 
_ poſition falſe. The fame method applied to the maxim in 
queſtion, would eaſily prove its abſurdity : but we ſhall pro- 
cced in another manner. A ſavage is a man, and an European 
is a man. The fuperficial reaſoner concludes hence, immedi- 
ately, that the one is no better than the other; but the true 
philoſoher reflects, that in Europe, the government, laws, 
cuſtoms, ſclf-intereſt, all lay individuals under the conſtant 
neceſſity of reciproe:lly deceiving each other: every thing con- 
wibutes to make vice a duty; it is neceiſary they ſhould be 
wicked, in order to be wiſe : for there cannot be a greater fully 
than to promote the happineſe cf bud men at the expenee of 
one's own. Among the ſavages, ſelf-intereſt pleads as ſtrongly 
as among us, but it docs not inculcate the ſame maxims. I 
love of ſocicty, and their ſolicitude for their common defence, 
are the only ties by which they are united. The word pra- 
perty, which makes even reputable people with us guilty of 
in many crimes, is a term of hardly any meaning with them: 
they lie under no manner of temptaticn to impoſe on each 
other; the public eſteem being the only thing to which e- 
very one aſpires, and which they all deſerve. It is very poſ- 
fible for a ſavage to commit a bad action; but it is impeſſible 
he ſhould acquire a habit of doing ill, becauie it could ſerve no 
good purpoſe to him. I conceive, a very juſt eſtimation of the 
morals of men may be formed from the multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs ſubſiſtinꝝ among them: the more trade they carry on, 
the more induſtry and ingenuity are admired, the more do 
_ they deceive and decently impoſe on each other, while t 
become themſelves more the objefts of contempt. It is wi 
reluctance I fay it; but the man of probity is he only who 
hath no need to impoſe on any one, and ſuch only is the ſavage. 
Illum non populi fafces, non purpura regum, 
Flexit et ivfidos agitans difcordia fratres ; | 
Non res Romanæ, perituraque regna. Neque ille 
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but their von paſſions, and no other reſtraint 
than the laws, which may ſometimes keep the 
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ſciences, and particularly the profeſſors of them, 
whoſe ſententious and dogmatical maxims will 
ſoon teach them to deſpiſe their laws and cu- 
ſtoms; which no nation can ever do without 
ſinking into corruption. The leaſt change in 
a nation's cuſtoms, though in ſome reſpects ad- 
vantageous, turns out always to the prejudice 
of their morals: for on theſe their morals de- 
pends; and when they ceaſe to pay a re- 
ſpect to theſe, they have no other rule of 


vicious within bounds, but will never make 


them virtuous. Befides, when philoſophy hath 
once taught a 


cuſtoms, they will ſoon learn to elude the laws. 


I fay, therefore, it is with the morals of a peo- 


plc, us with the reputation of tn indbeiduad: 
It is a treaſure which muſt be 


covered 8. 


But when a people are corrupted to · a certain 


de- 


| * 1 find in hiſtory one example, and that a ſtriking one, | 


which ſeems to contradict this maxim. This is the circum- 
ſtanee of Rome being founded by a company of banditti, whoſe 
deſcendants lecame, in a few generations, the moſt virtuous 
pecple that ever exiſted. It would not he difficult, however, 
to explain the fact, if this were the proper place; but I con- 
rent myſelf with remarking here, that the founders of Rome 
were not fo much men whoſe morals were corrupted, as men 
whoſe morals were not formed. They did not deſpiſe virtue, 
but they did not know what virtue was : for the words virtues 
and tices are complicated notions, which ariſe only from the 
frequent commerce of mankind. At the worſt, this obj 
cannot be brought in favour of the ſciences; for of the two 
firſt kings of Rome, who formed the republic, and inſtituted 
its manners and cuſtoms, the one employed bimſelf only in 
war, and the other in religious ceremonies; the two _ in 
Il the world moſt forcign to 2 


— 


people to deſpiſe their ancient 


ved; ſor if it be once loſt, in is never to de re- 
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corruption | 
to be baniſhed or cultivated, in order to render 
the people better, or prevent their growing 
worſe ? This'is another queition ; in the diſcuſ- 
fion of which, I have declared abſolutely i in the 
negative. For in the firſt place, as a vicious 

never return to virtue, the point is, not 
to make thoſe virtuous who are not ſuch, but 
to preſerve them from becoming otherwiſe who 
are fo happy as to be ſuch. In the ſecond place, 
the fame cauſes which have corrupted a people, 
fometimes ſerve to prevent their farther corrup- 
tion. Even as a man, who hath hurt his con- 
ſtitution by medicines, is obliged to have far- 
ther recourſe to medicines in order to fave his 
life: fo when the arts and ſciences have given 
riſe to vices, they become neceſſary to prevent 
their degenerating into flagitious crimes. They 
deſtroy virtue in fact, but leave the external ap- 
pearance * of it; which 1s ſtill pleaſing. They 
introduce, in its place, decorum and polite neſs; 
and inſtead of the fear of appearing vicious, 


thev ſubſtitute the fear of appearing ridiculous. 


My advice therefore is, and I have given it 
more than once, that we ſhould carefully main- 
tain our preſent academies, colleges, univerſi- 
ties, libraries, theatces, and all thofe other a- 

G 3 muſe- 


This appearance is a certain candour of manners, which 
is often ſubſtituted in the place of their purity; a certain ap- 
1 order, which prevents the moſt horrible copfu- 

fron; a certain admiration of fac things, which prevents the 


| — baxing totally into oblivion. It is vice which ar- 


the malk of — not as hypocriſy, to deceive ard 
betray ; bud to prevent, under that amiable and facred appear- 
nce, that horrour which it conceives at itſelf when. it be- 
holds iedell | in its true image. 


muſements, which may create a diverſion to 
the vicious diſpoſitions of mankind, and prevent 
their employing their leifure hours in more per- 
nicious exerciſes. For in a country where there 
ſhould be neither probity nor morality left, it 
would be ſtill better to live among knaves than 
among rufhans. 

I come now to aſk, where is the inconſiſtency 
of my cultivating a taſte for thoſe arts and ſcien- 
ces, the progreſs of which I approve? It were 
now a fruitleſs taſk to perſuade people to do 
; all that can be done is, to prevent their 

doing ill. To this end, they muſt be engaged 
in puerilities to divert them from bad actions; 
they muſt be amuſed inſtead of documented. 
If my writiags have ediſied the very few good 
people in the world, I have done them all the 
fervice in my power; and perhaps it may alſo 
be of ſome ſervice to them, for me to throw out 
objects of amuſement to others, which may pre- 
vent their receiving any diſturbance from them. 
1 ſhould think myſelf happy if I had a dramatic 
piece to be daily hiſſed off the ſtage ; if by ſuch 
means I might reſtrain but for two * the 
vicious deſigns of a ſingle ſpectator; if I might 
preſerve the honour of the daughter or wite of 
a friend, the fecret of his confident, or the for- 
tune of his creditor. When morality hath no 
longer any influence, nothing ſhould then be 
thought of but the police; and it is well known 
that muſic and the theatres form one of its moſt 

important objects. 
Ik, after this, there remains any difficulty with 
regard to my Juſtification, I will venture boldly 
to ſay, it reſpects neither my adverſaries nor the 
public, but myſelf alone. For it is ny 
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ſelf-obſervation that I muſt be enabled to judge? 
whether I am to reckon myſelf among the ſmall 
number of the ſelect, and whether my mind is 
capable of ſuſtaining the weight of literary ſtudies. 
I have more than once perceived the danger, 
and more than once have I abandoned them 
with a deſign never to reſume them more; thus 
renouncing their ſeductive charms, I facrificed 
to my peace of heart the only pleaſures capa- 
ble of it. And now, if amidſt the 
languors of a feeble conſtitution, if at the cloſe 
of a tedious and painful life, I have ventured 
to foothe my pains by employing a few moments 
in the fame purſuits, I conceive that I have nei- 
ther ſhewed myſelf ſo much intereſted, or fo 
vain of my performances, as to merit in this re- 
ſpect thoſe reproaches which I have caſt on men 
of letters. 
There wanted but one proof to complete the 
knowledge I wanted of myſelf ; and this I made 
without heſitation. After having examined in- 
to the ſituation of my mind with reſpect to li- 
_ terary ſucceſs, it remained for me to examine its 
ſtate in caſe of the reverſe. I now know what 
to think of it there too, and fet the public at 
deftance. My piece had the fortune it defer- 
ved, and I foreſaw; but excepting the uneaſi- 
neſs I felt at the repreſentation's having tired 
me, I went out of the theatre much better and 
more juſtly ſatisfied with myſelf, than I ſhould 
have done had it ſucceeded. 

E adviſe thoſe, therefore, who are fo ready to 
reproach =o, tw whe the woedle w know wy 
principles better, and alſo to obſerve my con- 
duct more nearly, before they tax me with con- 
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them *; and ſhall think myſelf not the worſe 


* I admire how the eſt part of the literati are miſtaken 
in this affair. When they faw the arts and ſciences attacked, 
they thought they were themſelves perſonally intereſted; altho', 
without any inconſiſteney, they might all have been of my o- 
pinion, that, although theſe things have been very prejudicial 
to ſociety, it is at preſent beer e efſential'y neceſſary to make 
uſe of them, 3s a remedy for he evi they have cauſed; even 
as we do ſome poiſonous animals, by bruifing them to pieces, 
and applying them to the wound they have made. In à word, 
there is not one man of letters in the world, who, 8 2 
| | ort 


preceding article in his own conduct, might not 
fay in his own favour what I fay in mine : 2 Ros 
of arguing appears to me proper for men of letters in 
general ; for, by the way, they care very little about the pro 
greſs of the ſciences, ided the profeſſors of them are held 
in veneration; — in this particular, the prieſts of pa- 


ganiſm, who inculeated theis religion only to maintain their 
own importance, _ 


PERSONS of the DRAMA. 
MEN. 
Lisinox, father to Valentine and Lucinda, and 
guardian to Leander and Angelica. 
VALENTINE, the Self-Admirer. 
LzanDER, brother to Angelica. 
FronTin, ſervant to Valentine. 


WOMEN. 
AnGEL1Cs. 
Luci. 
Scene, The apartments of Valentine. 


The SELF-ADMIRER. - 
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men are now-a-day 

poſſible to the men, is it not proper t 

meet them half-way, and that one ſhould af- 

| fect the airs of coq while the other affect 

airs of conſequence? Thanks to the faſhion, 

the ſexes will thus ſoon be brought upon a level. 
Luc. Well, I cannot bring myſelf to approve 

ſuch ridiculous faſhions. Perhaps our own fex 


vileges? Do they think to render themſelves 
more agreeable to the women by endeavouring 
to relemble them? 8 | 


Mar. 
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Mar. If they do, they are miſtaken ; for the 


women hate one another too cordially, to like 
any thing that reſembles them. But as to this 
picture, madam ; are not you afraid the Che- 
valier will be offended at the trick you are going 
to put on him? 

Luc. Not at all, Martha : my brother is na- 
turally good-natured ; and, ſetting aſide his par- 
ticular foible, does not want ſenſe. He will 
readily fee, by the filet reproach of his picture, 
that I only deſigned to cure him of a piece of 
folly, which is even diſagreeable to his miſtreſs 
Angelica, my father's ward, to whom he is juſt 
going to be married. It will be doing her at 
leaſt a piece of ſervice, to correct the faults of her 
lever; and you know how greatly I ſtand in need 
of the aſſiſtance of this kind friend, to break off the 
match my father intends for me with her brother. 

Mar. That young ſtranger then, I find, that 
Cleontes, whom you ſaw laft ſummer at Paſly, 
ſtill ſticks at your heart. 

Luc. I do not deny it. I even fully depend 
upon his promiſe of ſeeing me again ſoon, and 
on that which Angelica hath made me to engage 
her brother to renounce me. 

Mar. Renounce you, madam ! No, no. Be- 
leve me, your charms will have a greater in- 
fluence to confirm that engagement, than An- 
gelica will have to break it. | | 

Luc. You are a flatterer, Martha; but I tell 
„ as Leander hath never ſeen me, it will be 
eaſy for his fiſter to prepoſſeſs him againſt me, 
and to perſuade him, that, as he cannot be happy 
with a woman whoſe heart is engaged to another 


— Be cannot do better thau to diſengage 
hi „ 


Mar. 
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Mar. A decent refufal? Can you think, ma- 
dam, Leander can have the decency to refuſe 
ſuch a fine young lady as you are, with a for- 
rune of forty thouſand crowns (Aſide) If ſhe 
knew that Leander and Cleontes were the fame 
perſon, ſhe would not think ſuch a refuſal very 
decent. 

Luc. Hark, Martha ! What noiſe is that ? 
Quick, quick, hide the picture. It is certainly 
my brother coming; and we have loſt an oppor- 
tunity, by ſtanding to prattle here, ct putting 
our A in execution. 


Mar. No, madam, it is miſtreſs Angelica. 


SCENE I. 
 AxGELica Lucinpa, Maar. 

Ang. You know, my dear Lucinda, with 
what reluctance I gave into your project, when 
you cauſed the drapery of your brother's picture 
do be altered: and now I fee you on the point 
of putting it into execution, | tremble to think 
how much he may be diſpleaſed with us, when 
he finds himſelf made a jeſt of. I beg of you, 
therefore, to give up this fooliſh deſign. I per- 
ceive I am not formed ſor Gverting myſelf at 
the rilk of my repoſe. 
Luc. What a timid creature! Valentine is 
too fond to take any thing amiſs from you, fo 
long as you are only his miſtreſs. Remember | 
you have ook one day left to indulge yourſelf in 
following your own inclinations. His turn will 
come foon enough. Beſides, the intent is to 
cure him of a foible which expoſes him to ri- 
dicule; and this is properly the taſk of a mi- 
ſtreſs. We may correCt the favits of a lover; 
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but, alas! we muſt bear with thoſe of a- huſ- 
band. 


Ang. But in what, after all, do you find him 
ſo very ridiculous? As he is really amiable, is 
he fo very wrong to think ſo? Do not we ſet 
him the example? He is deſirous of pleaſing ; 
| but if this be a foible, by what virtue more a- 
—_— a man recommend himſelf to ſo- 


portrait, | 
423 — which may as well be taken 
for an inſult, as for a correction. 
Luc. Oh! No. I will not throw away thus 
the fruits of my induſtry. However, I will my- 
felf run the riſk of its ſucceſs; you may be no 
accomplice in the affair, any tarther than to 
ſtand by and look on. 
Mar. A mighty pretty diſtinction truly (A. 
— 
. I ſhall be delighted to obſerve the looks 
of Valentine. It will be a charming ſcene to 
behold how he takes the deceit. 
Mar. True, madam. The pretence, I fee, is 
the correction of Valentine; but the real motive 
is to laugh at his expence. This is the happy 
turn of the women. They often correct the 
ridiculous, in thinking only to amuſe them- 
ſelves. 
Ry Well, well, if you os ecfiived ow 5s. 


do: but remember, you ſhall be anſwerable to 


me for the event. 
Luc. Be it fo. 


Ang. 7 Mil you hve pled me, bas: we av 
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been together, a hundred unlucky tricks that I 
owe you payment for. If this affair ſhould in- 


volve me in any ſcrape with Valentine, take care 
of yourſelf. 


Mar. I hear the Chevalier's voice. Away, 
2 unleſs you intend he ſhould have a circle 
women at his toilette. 

Luc. Let us take care he do not fee us. (She 
dawn the pifture on the table.) There, now, 
the trap is 

Mar. will I watch my gentleman, to ſee 
Lac. Huſh ! Let us be goi 


Well, I have an ominous notion of the 
i of this buſineſs. 


SCENE © 


VALENTINE, FRON TIN. 


2 my Frigidia, to day will be 2 

, da! That is as much us to Gay, 
a wedding is a great 
* — all thoſe 
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Fron. Why, fir, do you intend ſoon to leave 
her a widow? 

Val. Away with your unſeafonable witticiſms 
—— You know how much I love her. Tell me 
now, what do you think can be wanting to her 
happineſs? With fo much love, with ſome un- 
derſtanding, and fuch a figure as you fee; I 
think I am always certain to 

Tron. Oh, ür] the think is indubitable ; you 
have made the experiment firſt on 

Val. What 1 moſt regret in this affair is, that 
my marriage will make a number of others die 
wi will be at ſuch a loſs to know 
ir hearts elſewhere. 

Fron. Oh! moſt certainly. "Thoſe who love 
you, for example, will fincerely hate dear 
half. And oo onde; whe the Gods 
thall we find any of them? 

Val. But it late. It is time to dreſs to 

go to Angelica. Come on. ( He fits down to 
bis teiletre. ) What do you think of my looks 
1 I don't ſeem to look fo 
well as 

Fron. As ordinary ! No. You are only as 
you are in ordinary. 

Val. This is a very vile cuſtom, this uſe of 
rouge: and yet I cannot do without it; I ſhould 
be umlone by the want of it. Wwe is wy | 
patch-box? Ha! what's this? a picture 
Ab Frontin, what a charming object !—— 
W here did you get this ait? 

Fren. II fir—May I be banged if I know a- 
ny thing of the matter. 

Val. What! was it not you who put this 
picture upon my toilette? 

* No, br—let me cie if I did. 


Val. 
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Val. Who could it be then? 
Fron. Faith, PET it could be only the 


devil or 
elſe. You are paid for 


Val. 
your ſecreſy, I fee.——Do you know that the 
F quo. ry ny parl 

pon my honour it is the prettieſt figure I ever 
ſaw in my life. What eyes ace here! Frontin, 
I chink they reſemble mine. 

Fran. That is ſaying every thing. 

Val. And a good deal of my air too! Faith, 
_ he's a charming creature; if her mind be an- 
ſwerable to her perfon. But her taſte is a proof 
of her underſtanding. The little rogue is a 
judge of merit. 

Fron. What the devil is all this? Let me have 
ms OT lir, to look upon this marvellous 
all There, look. But don't think me the 
dupe of your affected ſimplicity. I am no no- 
vice in adventures. 

Fran. Am I not miſtaken? No. *Tis even 
he; it is himf.lf. How is he dreſſed up here 
with flowers and pompoons? This is, doubt- 
leſs, ſome trick of Madam Lucinda's; in which 
Martha hath at leaſt her ſhare. But I ſhan't 
unerfere with them, my indifcretion hath al- 
ready coſt me many a time too dear. 

Val. Well, doth Mr Frontin know the ori- 
ginal of that picture? 

Fron. Poh! know her! Some hundred kicks 
on the breech, and as many r of a box 
on the ear, which I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving from her, have ſufficiently confirmed 
my remembrance of her. 

Val. A young lady give kicks on the breech! 

H 3 That 
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That is a little frolickſome, | 

Fron. Oh fir! 4. ſhuke #>- 
meſtic impatience, which with her paſs for no- 
thing. 

Val. How! have you been in her ſervice? 

Fran. Yes, fir, and have even now the ho- 
nour to be her very humble ſervant. 

Val. This is pleafant enough, that there 
ls be © cents Sins bs Re. and | nee 
know her. Come, tell me fincerely, is the 

as handfome as the portrait ? 

Fren. As handſome, fir! why, to be ſure, if 

any body hath any thing like your perfections, 

© ibe lidudy oycte of ducing © cmpretite 
with you but her. 

Val. (eating earneſtly en the portrait) My 
| heart can no longer reſiſt ſuch attractions. 
Frontin, tell me the name of this 

Fron. amn 

Val. What is her name, I fay?——Speak. 

Fron. Her name, fir !——Her name 
She has no name, fir :—She is one of tho ſea- 
nonymous beauties, with which the town ſwarms. 

Val. Into what ſuſpicions and perplexity this 
raſcal throws me! Is it poſſible theſe —_— 
features can be thoſe of a wench nobody knows 

8 Beauty often takes a 
the faces of thoſe who 


Fron. A little coquet, very fantaſtical, and 
very vain, without having any reaſon to be fo: 
in a word, a true female petit-maitre. 


Pal. Thus it is that theſe raſcally valets ſpeak 
of their maſters and mĩſtreſſes. | am reſolved, 
however, aaa Where is her houſe ? 


Fran. 
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Fron. Her houſe, fir! do you think ſuch a 
little creature as that ever had a houſe? 


Val. -; +. aa raſcal. Tell me 
where ſhe 


Fron. Faith, * without telling you a word 
of a lie, you know as much of her as 1 do. 

Val. How ! 

Fron. Pl be fworn I know the original of 
that picture no better than you. 

Vrl. And it was not you that put it here? 

Fron. Sold ade ae If fe with. 


Val. How then could you give me ſuch ideas 
of her? 


Fren. You furniſhed me with them | 
Can any ting is the wards do mane Silinibas Þ 

Val. What, ſhan't I difcover where this pot 
trait came from! The difficulty and the myſtery 
excite my curiolity ſtrangely; for I muſt con- 
feſs that I am aCtually in love with the 


Fron. (afide.) Well, this is admirable ! He is 
folies in lee with din 


Val. And yet Angelica, the charming An- 
_ gelica!——Well, in reality I know nothing of 
the ſtate of my heart; I muſt have a fight of this 
new miſtreſs, before I determine abſolutely on 
my marriage. 

ow How, fir! You will not ſurely ——1 
fee you are in jeſt. 

Val. No, I tell you very ſeriouſly, that I can- 
not give my hand to Angelica; this uncertainty 
ren 
mutual happineſs. I cannot marry her to-day; 
that is a point refolved on. 

Freon. Yes, with you. Bat the good old gen- 
tleman, your father, hath alſo his little refolu- 
tions apart, and is perhaps the laſt man in the 
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world to give them up in complaifance to others. 


Val. I muſt find her out, be the uence 
what it will. Come, Frontin, make haſte, let 
us make a thorough ſearch: we muſt find her. 

Fron. Come, Frontin, make haſte; ay, fly I 
warrant ye. Let us take an inventory of all the 
girls in Paris. A fine liſt we ſhall have, 


y! The peruſal of fuch a book would never 
ſet one to 


n 
' LisStMoON, VALENTINE, FnoxrIN. 


Liſi. Well, fon. 
Val. Frontin, a chair for my father. 
Life. I had rather ſtand. I have but a word 
or two to fay. | 
Val. Indeed, fir, I cannot hear them till you 
to be ſeated. 
Lift. But I don't chuſe to be ſeated. What 
_ the devil means the impertinent fop in ſtanding 


thus upon com with bis father? 
Val. Sir, the reſpect which is due to 


Life. The reſpect due to me ſhould confilt in 
Kr and not being troubleſome. 
But is all this? What ! not dreſſed yet? and 
that your wedding-day? This is mighty 
pretty! What, I ſuppoſe you have not yet viſited 

ica! 


Fl I ſhall juſt finiſh my head, 29 
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dreſs Wr 9 


of our time; and inſtead of loſing three parts of 

the day in taking turns before the Jooking glaſs, 

hg.. 
of the ladies. 

Val. And yet, fir, it ſeems to me that a 
nee take 
too much pains to render himſelf amiable, and 
that a lover attentive to pleaſe ſhould never ap- 
pear in the garb of a ſloven. 

Liſi. Mere nonſenſe. A little negligence be- 
comes a lover. The women are better pleaſed 
with our impatience than with our throwing a- 

our time at the toilette; and, without af- 
felling © aid Gli i-vind 00 ates 
have it in the heart. But all this is nothing to 
the I have a defign to defer your mar- 
riage till the arrival of Leander, in order that 
he may have the ſatisfaction of being prefent, 
and that I may have the pleaſure of feeing you 
and your fiſter married pn the ſame day. 

Val. dee Frontin, is not this 


_ Oh yes, fir, the delay of marriage is 
always fo much time gained on repentance. 

Lift. Well, Valentine, what fay you ? It ap- 
pears to me not quite decent to marry the faſter 
without waiting for the brother, when he is on 


the road. 
obſerved. 


Val. I fay, fir, it is moſt j 
Life. nn 
Val. — to obey your 2 


ür, 
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fir, will overcome every kind of reluftance. . 
| L. It was out of fear of diſpleaing you, 
however, that I did not it before. 

Val. Your will, fir, is no leſs a rule for my 


1 will be here to- day. 
Va. L_ fir? 


WE Yes, fon; and ſo nothing, you ſee, need 


7 And would you marry him, fir, the mo- 

ment of his arrival ? 

Fren. Ay! Marry + man in his boots and 

ſpurs ! 
Et. Not fo, 

have 


1 
TS 


1 1 


aff 


ao 


1 


— 


inherited. Tou muſt either be tied to poverty 
| 5 
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Val. The inconveniences of matrimony, fir. 

Fran. A very fertile ſubject, truly. 

a» A blockhead, indeed, may ſometimes 
3 but it is never till the folly is commit- 
ted and paſt remedy. Here again is — 
1 * 


Val. Heavens! How his diſtreſſes me! 
Fron. Yes, fir, it is even fo: married or dif- 


P — 
* 


— 


9 HENS 


—_— — — 4 e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


' nance; a certain 
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or a woman. To be ſure, the preference is 
doubtful. 
Val. Doubtful! No. My choice was before 


uncertain, but my father's inflexibility hath de- 
4 \ 


me. 

Fron. In favour of Angelica? 

Val. No. To the 

Fran. I congratulate you, fir, on ſo heroic 2 
reſolution. You are determined then to ſtarve, 
a worthy martyr to liberty. But if you were re- 
rere 1 


matrimony would not appear 
terrible, ha! — 


Val. No. 11 


| From. Very tratable indeed! 1 fee, whether 

you inherit your father's fortune or no, you will 

inherit at leaſt his virtues. (He looks carneftly 

at the picture, and gives a kud figh.) Ah! 
Val. What's the matter ? 

Fran. Since our this portrait ſeems 

to me to have aſſumed a kind of family counte- 


Val. It is away time to liſten to this 
impertinence. 1 
all over Paris. Exit haſtily. 


Fron. Ay, keep up to that pace, and you will 
ſoon be the whole town over. I will go and 


wait the iſſue in the ſnug corner of fome ta- 
vern, that he may think I have been upon the 
ſearch too. 


SCENE 
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SCAM EA Y 
ANGELica, MarTHA. 


Mar. Ha! ha! ha! What a — fhrne ? 
Who could have thought it? O madam, what 
have you loſt by not being onthe watch wath me, to 
bave ſeen him ſo enamoured with his own charms! 

Ang. He ſaw them doubtleſs with my cyes. 

Mar. And can you have ſtill the weakneſs to 
. 
travagance 

Ang. It appcirs to you then very criminal? 
But what can he be reproached with more than 
the common vice of his age? Think not, how- 
ever, that I am cnfentible * of this injuſtice done 
me by the Chevalier: I am afflicted that he 
ſhould thus prefer the firſt agreeable face that 
prefents itſeli; and have too much love, not to 
have ſome delicacy. Nay, Valentine ſhall either 
make a ſacrifice of his follies to me to-day, or 
I ſhall make a facrifice of my paſſion to the dic- 
tates of reaſon. 

Mar. I am afraid, madam, the one will be 

juſt as difficult as the other. 
Ang. Here is Lucinda. My brother is ex- 
pected te-day. Take care that ſhe does not ſuſ- 
pect him to be her incognito, till every thing be 
n for * diſcovery. 


SCENE VII. 
LucixDa, ANGEL I1C4, MazTHa. 


Mar. I will lay you a wager, madam Lucinda, 
you will never gueſs what has Nen the effect of 


— ſcheme. You will 4 moſt im moderately 
Ver. VII. 1 Luc. 
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cannot trouble my head 
about the portraic now. I have other things to 


Mar. Nays madam, make no raſh declara- 
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diſcovered the impoſition, and out of reſentment 
makes an offer of his heart to ſome other object. 
For men are ſuch ſtrange creatures, that they 
never reſent any thing ſo much as when they are 
in the wrong. But here he comes, taken up in 
contemplation of his portrait 


SCENE IX 
ANGELiCa, VALENTINE. | 
Val. (nat ſeeing Ang.) 1 ramble about with- 
out knowing where to Jook for this charming 
. Oh that love would direct me in the 
Ang. (afide.) Ungrateful creature! he directs 
always attended with its 


Fial. Thus love is 
diſquietudes ; and becauſe I am not under the 
ſolicitude of making myſelf beloved, I muſt ſuf- 
a” of looking in vain for a beloved 
obs 

Ang. (afide.) What ſtrange impertinence ! 
How is it poſſible to be at once fo amiable and 
10 filly! | | 
Vat. I muſt ſtay for the return of Frontin. He 
may poſſibly have been more ſucceſsful. But at 
the worſt, Angelica loves me. 

Ang. (afide.) Ah, traitor! You are but too 
ſenſible of my weakneſs. 
_ Val. After all, I ſhall ſtand no bad chance 
with her; her goodneſs of difpoſition, her 
charms —— | 


Ang. (afide.) He does me the honour to take 
up with me at the worſt. 
Val. How unaccountable are my fentiments ! 

I renounce the poſſeſſion of a charming object, 


— 


What caprice! what folly! But then 
N | edgy} yo» gry 
8 What features ! 
een 


the charms of my dn. wil — at leaſt, 
222 

Val. O heavens! 

Ang. Well, fir, what have you to ſay ? You 
ſeem confounded. Lun > pete maitre. 


could have been fo eaſily put out of countenance. 


Val. Cruel Angelica! But you know the af- 
_ cendant you have over me, and therefore may 
inſult me without reply. 

Ang. To be ſure, I am greatly in the wrong: 
and of right, doubtleſs, ENS commend we: 
Come, fir, I will have pity on your embarrail- 
ment. There is your portrait; and I am the 
to find you are in love with the 
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Fial. Indeed! That is new to me, and the lau- 

guage fomcrhing Engulzr tos in the mouth of 2 
rival. 

Ang. I know nothing of that; but what I ſay 
is very fincere. —lt he is piqued, I triumph. 


( Aſide.) 
Pal. ſic ded him 6 graix Grd of wank you 


5 
: Ang. It depends only on herſelf to have an 

Hind deat. 

Val. What! No faults at all? 


Ang. Oh yes, a great many. It is a little, 


j 
[1 
| 
1 


whimſical, ea fickle, flighty thing; 
whoſe vani is infupportable. ha Dx rat 
She is a „ notwithſtanding all this; and I 
can ſortel already, that you will love this giddy 
creature as Jong as you live. 

| Val. 3 

b e eee 


EI rr Her indifference diſtracts me. 
— N — And may I flatter 


1 ardently. 
; Val. (in a tone of anger and reſentment.) You 
1 ſay all this with a tranquillity that charms me. 
1 Ang. How! You juſt now complained of my 
| raillery, and now are angry at my indifference. 
| There is no how to deal with you. 
[| Val. (afide.) I ſhall burſt with 
(Aloud to 2 Will you do me the favour, 
1 madam, to bring me acquainted with the lady? 
1 5 rr 
| you expected of me; but I will be better than 
your 


— 
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Val. Tt muſt be in a ſhort time. 

Ang. Perhaps this very day. 

Val. | can no longer contain myſelf. (Cong 
out.) 

Ang. (afide.) This is a good omen: he hath 
too much anger not to have more love. (Calling 
after him) Where are you going, Valentine ? 

Val. I fee my company is ma · 
dam, and therefore was going out. 

Ang. Oh no, I am juſt going myſelf; it is 
not fair to drive you out of your own a 

Val. Go, then; and remember, that thoſe who 
have no love themſelves, deferve not to be loved 
by others. | 
Ang. And yet it is better to have no love at 
all, than to be in love with one's ſelf. | 

k 
VALER TIN E folus. 

In love with one's ſelf ! Is it a crime to ſet a 
juſt value on one's own accompliſhments ? I am, 
however, greatly mortified. Is it pothble for her 


to give up fuch a lover as I am, without concern? 
One would think the looks me as an or- 


dinary perſon. It is in vain to diſguiſe the 
—_ I feel; r 


ſutring my own happineſs, add that of exciting 
the jealouſy of Angelica. Oh! here is Frontin. 


SCENE 
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CCR 3. 
VaLENTINE, FrRONTIN drunk. 


Fron. What the devil, can't I walk upright 


yet? Come, cheer up. 
Val. Well, Frontin, have you found—— 
Fron. O yes, fir. 
Val. Heav'ns! is it poſſible ? 
Fran. Fen es © wards of wondle. 
Val. Well, come, tell me—where? 
Fron. oe 
in this part of the town. | 
Fal. The taverns! 
Fron. But I have ſucceeded beyond my ex- 


Val. Tell me then; how was it? 
Fron. It was a—a2—a— 
Val. What the devil is this vile animal mut - 
* 

Fran. > ; let me tell you in me- 
fro. Sea, br tay nd 
Pal. Silence, you drunken raſcal; or give 
me a direft anfwer about the original of the 


+ Fran. O ay, the esl. True. Rejoice, 
fir, rejoice ; good news, I fay. 

Val. Well. 

Fron. D 
at the Golden Lion, not at the Pine- Apple, 


Fal. When will ſpeak to the 
dd? iy pets, 


Fron. Patience, fir, patience ; as it was not 


there, it muſt of courſe be elſewhere 3 d 
Oh, 
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Oh, never fear but I ſhall come to it—I ſhall 


come to it. 
Val. I have a good mind to knock the fellow 
on the head. I cannot bear him any longer. 


SCENE XI. 
FronTIN folus. 


To be ſure, I am a very pretty fellow. —— 
This floor is devilifl Where was I? 
Faich I am quite out. Ab! if I did bus 


SCENE XI. 
Lucinda, non rin. 


Lee. Frontin, where is your maſter? 
Fron. Gone in ſearch of himſelf. 

Luc. In ſearch of himſelf! 

Fren. Ay, to be married to himſelf. 

Luc. W the of this nonſenſe ? 


meaning 
— 
it then 


Luc. No, truly. 

Fron. Faith, nor I neither; I will explain it to 
you, however, if you pleaſe. 
Luc. What, will you explain what you don't 
_ underſtand ? 
Fron. Ob, Madam, I have been at 
_ You dons drow 62 che conan, 3 defies. 
He's certainly drunk. Come, Frontin, collect 
your ſenſes 2 little, and endeavour to make 
Fren. Nothing in the world is more eaſy. 
Stay. The portrait that you meramor—no, 
not metamor——yes, metamorphoſed. That 
i 0 fay, my maſter—that is, I mean a young 
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man I cannot bear; for I certainly hate Leander, 
and ſhould prefer death to being married to him. 
| SC AW KR FT. 
AnGELi1ca, Lucinda, MarTH4. 


very polite. 
Mar. To be pelſve with eaber women, it is 
not to be always fo very obedient. 
Ang. The only condition of his renunciation 
is, that you receive his viſit of leave. 
| Luc. Oh no. I ſhall excuſe him that cere - 
mony, 
Nay, but cannot refuſe him that. 
oct: Nay but you cannot refuſe him tha: 
And indeed, I muſt acquaint you in confidence, 
Gar be dupancls goratly von the facacts of thet 
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Luc. He muſt have a conſiderable ſhare of va- 


— the conceives be hall be able to cape- 


vate 
of this expec- 


Ao. ded db ie ents 
tation that he has conſented to the treaty I pro- 
Mar. Fl anfwer for it he would not have ac- 
cepted the bargain, but that he was very fure 
you would not take him at his word. 

Luc. He muſt be ſurely an inſuppertable block- 
head. Well, he need but make his appearance; 
I long to fee how he will diſplay his charms ; 
and I will give you my word it ſhall be with an 
air—— Let him come, let him come; he wants 
a lecture, and depend upon it he ſhall receive 
an inſtructive one. 

Ang. Well, we ſhall fee, my dear Lucinda; 

but we do not always abide by our refolutions : 
I would venture to lay a wager he will foſten you. 
Mar. Ah! theſe men are monſtroufly artful; 
you will fee he will win upon you. 
Luc. Make yourſelf eaſy about that. 

Ang. Well, look to yourſelf. You cannot fay 
we did not caution you. 
Mar. Ay, i is nor cur foul, Xf you fuller. 
yourſelf to be ſurpriſed. 
Tuc. Well, really I believe you will make me 
Crazy between you. 

Ang. (to Martha.) We have worked her up 
to the Fpiech——{ Abad ta Lucinda.) Well, fince 
you will have it fo, Martha will go and intro- 
duce him. 

Luc. What's that? 

Mar. We only left him in the anti-chamber; 

_ madam. He will be here in a moment. (Exit. 
- . 
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PR. + Oh that my dear Cleontes were here, 
od 


S CC & 0 KEE - IL 
AxEEL1ca, LucinDa, MarTHa, Lax sx. 


Ang. Come in, Leander, and know Lucin- 
da's ſentiments from herſelf. She imagines ſhe 
hates you, and is doing herſelf violence to give 
you a bad reception: but I will anſwer for it, 
that all thoſe appearances of hatred are in fact ſo 
many proofs of her love for you. 

Luc. (turning her head away from Leander.) 
On that ſuppoſition, he mult be highly in favour 
indeed. ible! 

Ang. Lucinda: Doth your reſentment get 
the better of your manners, child ? Don't you 
look at the 2 | 

Lea. If it be my paſſion which excites your re- 
 ſentment, behold a criminal indeed. (Falling 
an his knees to Lucinda.) 

Luc. Ah! Cleontes! — Aaactics | 

Lea. Leander hath diſpleaſed you too much for 
me to hope to receive, under that name, the fa- 
yours I experienced under that of Cleontes. But, 
if the motives of my diſguiſe may juſtify the ef- 
fect of it, you will pardon the delicacy of an 
heart whoſe weakneſs was the deſire of being 
beloved ſolely for its own fake. 

Luc. Riſe, Leander. An exceſs of delicaey 
can offend only thoſe who are themſelves deſti- 
tute of it. Mine is fully quay we o_ this F 
of yours, as yours ought to be wit {es facee 

But, as for you, my dear Lg how could 
Vol VIII. you 
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you have the cruelty thus to = . with 
my diſtreſſes? 

Ang. You certainly have great reaſon to com- 
plain. You are boch happy, while I am kubjec- 
ted to a thouſand anxieties. 

Lea. And have you, my dear ſiſter, been la- 
bouring for my happineſs, while yo1ur own bath 
been at ſtake ? This is ſuch goodnets as I ſhall 
never forget. (He kiſſes her hand.) 


SCENE XN 


LEANDER, VALENTINE, ANGELICA, Lu- 
CiINDa, MaRTHA. 


Val. (abſerving Leander and Angelica.) 8 
So—Nay, let not my preſence lay you under 
any reſtraint. I find I did not know, marlam, 
the ful! extent of your conqueſts. I was a 
ſtranger to the happy object of your preference; 
and thall have the mortification to remember, 
that, after having been ſo long your faithful votary, 
Valentine hath been the perton moſt injured. 

Ang. It will be better fo than you imagine; 
in fact, you ſtand in need of a leſſon or two of 

modeſty. | 

Val. How, madam! do you join raillery to 
inſult ? Have you the eflrontery to applaud your - 
{elf for what you ought to bluſh at ? 

ing. Oh, fir, if you are angry, I leave you: 
1 = not fond of being abuſed. 
'al. No, madam, you ſhall ſtay if you pleaſe; 
F will bave the 2 of being witneſs to 
our conſuſion. 

Ang. Well, Sir, enjoy that ſatisfaction. 

Val. For 1 hope you have not the aſſurance to 
attempt your juſtiſication. 


Ang. 


Ces $4 


profeſſed ſentiments for me, to which I made 
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Ang. You need not fear it. 

Val. And that you don't flatter rn 
tain the ſmalleſt ſentiments in your favour. 

Ang. My opinion on that ſubject will make 
no difference in the thing. 

Val. I proteſt to you, I am determined forthe 
future to hate you. 

Ang. Very well, fir. 

Val. (Taking cut the portrait.) And this ſhall 
be the only object of my atfection. 

Ang. You are much in the right of it, fir; 
and I proteſt to you, that I have an attachment: 
to this gentleman (urnins to her brother) by no 
means inferior to yours for the original of that 
portrait. 

Val. Ungrateful woman! Death is then my 
only refuge. 

Ang. A word with you, Valentine. I really 


pity your fituation. But you muſt conſeſs, that 


you are the moſt unjuſt of mankind, to t: ke fire 
at an appzent inconſtancy, of Which you your- 
ſelf have fer me the example: lay good na- 
ture is ſtill greater than your exicavagance. | 
Val. You will fee ſhe will do me aud lavour 
to forgive me ? | 
Ang. Why really, you do not is it. 1 
will tell you, however, upon what conditions L 
may be brought to do it. You have heretofore 


too tender a return for fuch ingratitude. You 
have, nevertheleſs, injured me, by conceiving 
an extravagant and fantaſtical paſſion, at fight 
of a mere picture; with all the levity, and I 
will add folly, of your age and character. We 
are not now to examine whether I ought to have 
— 3 
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you, who are guilty, to cenſure my conduct. 

Val. Not become me! Good God ! But let 
us ſee what all this fine diſcourſe tends to. 

Ang. It tends to this. I told you I knew the 
object of your new paſſion; and that was true. 
I added, that I loved that object tenderly ; and 
this was but too true. In avowing its merit, 1 
did not diſguiſe its faults. I did more; I pro- 
miſed to bring you acquainted with that object. 
And I now give you my word to do it this very 
day, even this very hour: for I can aſſure you, 
It is mich nearer you than you imagine. 

al. What am I to underſtand by all this? 

Ang. Pray, don't interrupt me. 'The truth, 
in fine, obliges me to ſay again, That perſon ar- 
_ cently loves you; and I can anſwer for ſuch at- 
tachment, as well as for my own. It is now 
your buſineſs to make choice, between that ob- 
jet and me, of the perſon on whom you are de- 
termined to beſtow all your tenderneſs. Chuſe, 
Chevalier; but chuſe immediately, and that for 
cver. 

Mar. A pleaſant alternative this ! How devil - 
ithly my gentleman is embarraſſed ! Be ruled by 
me, fir, take the portrait, and you will be ſure 
to have no rivals. 

Luc. Oh! Valentine, is it neceſſary to heſi- 

tate ſo long, to follow the dictates of your 
heart ? | 
Val. (throwing the picture away, an lee] ing 
to Angelica.) The conflict is over—You have 
conquered, my dear Angelica, and I feel how 
much inferior the -ſentiments which arife from 
caprice are to thoſe which are inſpired by a love 
for you. (Martha picks up the pertrait, and 

gives it to Angelica.) But alas! tho* my heart 
| re · 
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returns to you, may I flatter myſelf it will re- 

cover yours 

Ang. You may judge of my acknowledgments 

by the ſacriſice you have made me. Riſe, Va- 

lentine, and contemplate theſe features. 
(Holding out the portrait.) 

Lea. (looking alfa on the portrait.) Sure I ſhould 
9 face! Hold Les, faithit —— 
it is he himſelf. 

Val. He! who ? You mean ſhe. It is a 
woman, whom I renounce together with the 
whole ſex, and that for ever, in favour of An- 
gelica. 

Ang. Tes, Valentine; it has been a mere 
woman hitherto : but I hope for the future to 
find him a man, ſuperior to all thoſe little foibles 
which degrade his fex and character. 

Val. You ſurpriſe me ſtrangely. 

Ang. You ought the leſs to be ignorant of 
this object, as you have had the moſt intimate 
connection with it, and certainly cannot be ac- 
culed of having neglected it. 'Fake away but that 
effeminate drapery by which your ſiſter hath 
diſguiſed it, and you will fee it is 

Val. Myſelf ?—Heavens! what do I fee ? 

Mar. Is it not plain? You here fee the yor- 
trait, and there the original. 

Val. I ſhall die with ſhame. 

Mar. You are the lirſt perſon of the charac- 
ter, perhaps, that ever knew what ſhame was. 
(Afde.) 

Ang. Ungrateful man! Was I wrong to ſay, 

[ loved the original of this picture? 

Val. I will love it for the future, only becauſe 
it loves you. 

Ang. Toconfirm our reconciliation, I am (ure 
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you will have no objection to my preſenting to 
you my brother Leander. 
Lea. Permit me, fir 
Val. Oh heavens ! this is the ſummit of feli- 
city; and was not Angelica falſe when I was 
ungratefu] ! 


Luc. Dr 
ther, my own is augmented. 


SCENE XVIII. 


_ Lis1MoON, FRONTIN, with the perſens of the 
| foregoing ſcene. ö 


Liſi. Ha! I fee you are all met together very 
opportunely. You, Valentine and Lucinda, 
having refuſed to marry agreeable to my incli- 
nations, I at firſt intended to compel you; but 
I have reflected that it is fometimes 
to act the part of a good father, and that con- 
ſtraint does not always make happy marri 
I have, there fore, determined to break off all the 
former connections, and to enter upon new ones. 
I will marry Angelica myſelf. Lucinda ſhall go 
into a convent ; Valentine ſhall be diſinherited; 
and as to you, Leander, you muſt have patience. 

Mar. Excellently well determined, faith. 

Liſi. How's this? You all look confounded. 

Fron. Vil be hang'd if any of them can open 
their lips. Plague take all foolith lovers, I ſay. 

Liſi. Come, come; now you know my mind, 
and have nothing to do but to conform to it. 

Lea. Hold, 8 hold; condeſcend to delay 
your ſentence a little. Don't you read repen- 
| Lance in the looks and perplexity of the offenders? 
And would you involve the innocent in the fame 
_ puniſhment ? 5 

5 Liſi. 
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Liſi. Well, I will be fo weak as to make a- 
nother trial of their obedience. Let us fee. 
Come, Mr Valentine, do you ſtill make your 
reflections on matrimony ? 

Val. Yes, fir. But inſtead of its inconveni - 
ences, I ſee nothing in that ſtate but happineſs. 
L,. Oh ho! you have chang'd your note, I 
ſee. „ > rA 

ſtill 

Lac. I am ſenſible, the loſs of it, fir, muſt be 
pleaſing, when our duty requires it to be given up. 

Liſi. Ay, now you talk like reaſonable crea- 


brace my children; come, we will haſten to the 
celebration of your happy nuptials. A little 
exertion of authority, I ſee, is ſometimes very 
T Well, my faic Angelica, you have cured 
mo of > hide 0d wes he Mie of ay 
youth; and for the future, I hope to experience 
in your fociety, that when we love ano- 
ther, we ceaſe to de fond of ourſclves. 


tures. Now you give me pleaſure. Let me em - 


” 
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T H E 
VilLaGt CoNJURER. 


AN INTERLUDE. 


Repreſented * his Majeſty at Fontaine 
bleau, on the 18 and 24 of October 1752; 
and at Paris, by the Royal Academy of Mu- 
fic, on Thurſday the firſt of March 1753 · 


TO 
Mx DUCLOS, 
Hiſtoriographer of France, one of the 
Forty Meinbers of the French Aca- 


demy, and Member of the Academy 


Pkeurr me, Sir, to place your name at 
the head of a work, which, without your 
patronage, had never been repreſented or made 
public. May this my firſt and only dedica- 
tion, do as much honour to you as it does to 
mylelf. 


L am, Sir, 
Your very humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


Cor ix, 55 Air Jelyote. 
CoLixET, ' Mademoiſelle Fel. 


The CoxjuRER, Mr Cuvillier. 


Young Villagers of both ſexes. 


n 
Vititacet Cox lu RER. 
Ax INTERLUDE. 


1 


The Theatre repreſents, on one fide, the houſe 
of the Conjurer : On the other, Trees and 
Fountains. A view of 2 Hamlet in the 
Front. 


EE TW 


Enter CoLimntT, fighing, and wiping ter eye: 
with her apron. 


ALAS! inconſtant Colin's flown, 

And in tears hath left to moan 
Unhappy Colinet! 

Bewail I muſt the fickle youth, 


Whom loſt to me, to love and truth, 
I would but can't forget. 


Yes, inconſtant Colin's flown, 
And in tears hath left to moan 
Unhappy Colinet. 
He lov'd me once, me! 
But now ſome _ maid 1 ; 
Who like myſelf will flighted 
And my complaint in turn be her's. 
But about my wretched fate 
Wherefore ſhoyld I thus debate, 
Vol. VIII. 8 Since 
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Since it only makes me fret ? 
Yes, inconſtant Colin's flown, 
And in tears hath left to moan 

Unhappy Colinet. 
{ ought to hate him and I will 
But perhaps he loves me ſtill : 


For why ſhould now the lover fly, 
Who was once for ever nigh ? 


PI aſk the cunning man who here doth dwell; 0 


He reads the ſtars, and can my fortune tell— 
Oh! here he comes alone—that happens well. 


8 EN 
The ConjurER and ColiIx Er. 
IMbile the Conjurer flowly advances forward, 


Colinet counts cut ſome money into her hand, then 


wraps it up in a piece of paper and, going up te 
him, offers it with much befitation.] © 


CoLiNnET, with an air of great timidity. 


Say, will Colin always fly! 
Tell me if Fm doom'd to die. 


The COxjJuRER, with an affected ſolemnity.. 


I Colin's heart, and alſo thine, have read. 

| CoLINET. 

Oh! Heavens! 
CoNnJURER. 


Have patience. 


Cor.rnET. 
What, when Colin's fled? 
— | 
Colin unfaithful 


e 
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CoLintT. | 
__ ConjurER. 
= Colin r, eagerly. 
How fay you! what—— 
CoNnJURER. 
Our Manor-lady's charms. 
__ CorixErT. 
Wins him from my arms. 
ConjJuktrR. 
Already Pve declared he loves you ſtill. 
. CoLinetrT, /orrowfully. 


And yet he ſhuns me. 
ConjuRER. 


1 With ribbands, and * and lace, 
ILA 
But I, for a falſe-hearted fwain, 
Have all their fine offers deſpiſed; 
L 2 Les 
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Leſs handſome content to remain, 
To be true to the man that I priz'd. 


CoxJURER. 
His heart ſhall be reclaim'd: that takk i 18 
mine; 


The better, to preſerve it, muſt be thine. 


If his paſſion you'd augment, 
You muſt Reign your own declines; 


Love decays beneath content, 

And increaſes as it pines. 

Hence the nymph's coquettiſh veia 
Conſtant makes the roving ſwain. 


= CoLixET. 
By your advice Tm led, now wiſer grown. 
Conjures. 

CoLinET. 


I will, and by his conduct guide my own. 


| _ CoNnJURER. 
Not fo in fact, but fo that he 
The quaint deception may not ſee. 
But, 14 my art informs me Colin's 


Be thou at hand, and when Ieh appear. 


S CEN E m. 


| ConJuRER, folus. 


Theſe lovers in fimplicity impart 
What they conciv I gather from my art; 


And 
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And then admiring ſtand, while I unfold, 

| Lhe what they before have told. 
I, by their means, my full revenge will take: 
Colin his lady ſhall forfake; 
Who, ſeeing him to Colinet return, 
With jealous rage and ſhame in vain wil 


SC 3 WW. 
: Conunen, and Col ix. 


Col in. 

l. ove and your good advice have made me wiſe 
For Colinet, I all the world deſpiſe. 

She lov'd me when a s frock I wore; 
And in embroider'd fuits what can ſhe more? 


ConjJuRER 
Colin, tis now too late, for Colinet 
Hath quite forgot you 
CoL1n. 

Heav*ns! and can ſhe change? 

_ _ConjURER. 
No woman young and pretty fail'd e' er yet, 
twain to take revenge. 


On an 1 


CorL in. 
If my Colinet deceive me, 
Plighted were my vows in vain; 
No, the never ſure can leave me, 
Never love another ſw zin. 


__ ConjurER. 
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Col ix. 
Who told you this? 
CoNnJURER. 
| ——My art hath found it out. 
Cor in. 
Then of the truth, alas! there is no doubt. 
How dear my late inconſtancy will coſt, 
If Colinet I have for ever loft! | 


ConJURER. 
Doubtleſs, ee 
But love and riches different ways incline. 


3 Col ix. 
me intreat you then the means impart 
To ſhun my ruin 
CoxjuRER. 
Tu conſult my art. 


The Congurer takes a book out of his pocket, and 
with his wand makes @ circle. While he is thus 
_— the young peaſants come in to conſult 

him; but, afrrighted at his contorſrons, let fall 
their preſents, and run away. 


_ ConjuRER. 
The charm is . and Colinet is near. 
Wait till ſhe comes. 

Colin. 

Alas! but will ſhe hear, 

If 1 ſhould ſue to ſoften her diſdain ? 
 _ConjunRER. 

A faithful heart may favour hope to gain. 
But now, young ſhepherd, I muſt leave ye, 
(Lede) * prepare her to receive ye. 


n 
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. 
Colin folus. 

Now my dream of grandeur's o'er 
Riches ſhall ne'er tempt me more; 
Let but Colinet be true, 
Welcome her, and wealth adieu; 
If my tears and fighs may move 
Colinet again to love, 
All the joys I knew before 
| She to Colin will reſtore. 


When love we can feel and impart, 
Tis all that is w below; 
Then Colinet, give me thy heart, 
For Colin's was thine long ago. 

My pipe, crook, — 4 
My whole future grandeur ſhall 
My Colinet's favours my pride, 

And her ſmiles worth a kingdom to me. 


To lords, and fine folks of the town, 
If ſhe but thoſe favours deny; 

In ſpite of their wealth and renown, 

They' net be © togpy as L 


SCENE VI. 
Col, CoLixET gaily drefſed. 
.__ CorLavw, afide. 


1 be ber coming; but I dread to ſtay, 
22 


Col ix Er, afide. 
He ſees me — how my * heart doth 
beat! 
Co- 
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— aſide. 
Now? i noe? i can't retreat. 


cor tn, afide. 
I canner fhus her, and muſt therefore meet. 


He ſpeaks to Colinet in a pathetic tone, half 
fmiling, yet embarraſſed. | 


Colm. 

Ah! why from Colin turn with ſuch diſdain 
Hath not my ſhepherdeſs one look for me? 
CoLIiNET. 

No. Colin lov'd, and was a faithful ſwain : 
I look on you; but ah! you are not he. 


CoLin. 
My heart is ftill the fame, tho? led aſtray 


I fome bewitching and malicious right 
our good magician taught to 


Fm Colin till and you my fole delight. 


CoLmeT. 


Then I am wretched made: 
CoLinET. 


My new admirer's conſtant 
Colin. 


Oh! *tis death! 
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CoLinET. 


Nay, forbear this waſte of breath. 
Shepherd, give complaining o'er, 


I can never love you more. 


CoLin. 

Who by force your hand can take? 

Betrer, then, conſult your heart; 
For if mine be doom ' d to break, 


CoLixnET. 
No, no. Alas! you've once deceiv'd, 
And never more can be believ'd. 
CoLin. 
Is't then — wes winds — 
Far from this hamlet will poor Colin fly. 


[Colin moves ſlowly away, on which Colinet calls 


him back.] 
i F CoLixET. 
A 
| | Corum. 
Well? 
| Sol , 
8 
What, ſhall I ſtay, 
To fee you to another lover ſtray? 
CoLineT. 
When Colin I knew how to pleaſe, 
I look d on my fortune as bleſt. 
| Cokin. 
While my lov'd, at my caſe 


Id. ad ar heat was at ef e 
@- 
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CoLmEeT. 

But ſoon as my love he deſpis d, 

I favour'd a faithfuller ſwain; 

CoLix. 

Since broken the fetters I priz'd, 

No joys for poor Colin remain. 
(In a pathetic tone.) 
Ah! Colinet! and muſt we part? 


Cor mr. 
I dread a wild inconſtant heart. 


| Bath t - 
Let us mutually agree, 
To forget, if that can be, 


I lov'd you, or you lov'd me. 


| * Cox ixx r. 
to-day a noble youth 
Vow'd and ſwore eternal truth, 
Colin I preferr'd by far 
To his ribband and his ſtar. 
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[Colin kneels at the feet of Colinet, who point- 
ing to @ gaudy ribband which the lady had put in 
his hat, he ſnatches it aut, and [throws it away 
with diſdain. Colinet then gives him à plain 
one, which ſbe herſelf wore, and which he re- 
ceiues with tranſport.) 


| Bath together. 
Moab oa poo pet wh 
While our mutual troths we 
From each other ne'er to ſtray, 
— 


SCENE vn. 
Col ix, Colin r, ConjurtR. 


ConJuRER. | 
Thus freed from cruel charms, confeſs my {kill, 
And, fpite of envy, love each other ſtill. 


Col ix, (while both the lovers offer the Conju- 
rer money.) 


What preſent, for ſuch ſervice, can be made ? 


Conjurts. 


Tam crane I am well cepaid. 


Hither, lovely and ſwains, 

Come, and join this happy pair; 
Celebrate, in ſprightly ſtrains, 

Joys yourſelves thould learn to ſhare. 


S$S CERMNE 
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ConJuRen, Col m, CoLixtT, young lads and 
laſſes of the village. 
Cnorvus of Villagers. 
Let us celebrate Colin's return 
To his Colinet faithful and true; 
May both with their old paſſion burn, 


Let us ſing of our Conjurer's art, 
Who knows to reclaim by his ſkill 
The wild and inconſtant of hea 

And make lovers happy at will. 


„ 

'Tho' dark is my cottage, and low; 
While open to weather and care, 

To the ſun and the wind and the ſnow, 

| It often calls out for repair : 


Yet there if my ſhepherdeſs deigns 
To reſide, I ſhould feel no regret; 

But Colin, the happy ſt of ſwains, 

Will be bleſt with his dear Colinet. 


In the fields and the meadows all day, 
With pleaſure returning at eve, 
Tu meet her with joy on the way, 


Till the fun ſhall be up in the morn 
I will fing of our loves with delight, 
Old care and rough weather will ſcorn, 
While in raptures we ſpend all the night. 
| Here à dance. 
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CoNJURER. 
While the nymphs and ſwains advance, 
Vying in the ſprighily dance; 
I, who cannot boaſt ſuch eaſe, 
Have a ſong perhaps may pleaſe. | 
ts dais 6 net ent of Oh perken, and gs. 
I. 
Love may help receive from art, 
Tho alone it wins the heart; 


Thus fine folks that lovelier be, 
Love not half fo well as we. 


Love is peeviſh oft and wild, 
And, while here and there it runs, 
Knows not what it ſeeks or ſhuns ; 
For, alas! tis but a child 
Love is nothing but a child. 


Cox i repeats the burden. 
Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 


(Lacking at the ballad.) 
That is not the end, ſome other couplets ſee. 


 CorLintr, eagerly. 
Ay, come, Pl fing them; Colin, give it me. 
| II. 

* doth love, and only here, 


In ſimplicity appear 
While in borrowed charms array d 


It is in towns and courts difplay'd. 
Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 


(This verſe repeated at the end 9 d] 
Vol. VIII. M CH O- 
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CHORUS. 
„% 


Col ix. 


Cheriſh'd i in the faithful breaſt ; 
Oft coquetry muſt reclaim 
Roving hearts, to make them bleſt. 


Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 


CoxnJURER. 


IV. 

Love diſpoſes of mankind 
As beſt ſuits its fickle mand, 
Makes us often jealous grow, 
And torments for being fo. 


Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 
Col ix. 
V. 
While from fair to fair we range, 
Oft we ſuffer by the change. 
And as oft th” inconſtant's priz d, 
While the conftant is deſpis'd. 
Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 
Colin Er. 


VI. 
Subject to ĩts ſtrange caprice, 
Now we laugh and now we cry; 
At our At our —— 
(cor aſſiſts her to read.) 
At our frowns it will decreaſe, 


___ Cor.1nET. 
And even from our ſmiles will fly. 
N 
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Together. 

Love is peeviſh oft and wild ; 
And, while here and there it runs, 
Knows not what it ſeeks and ſhiuns: 
For, alas ! tis but a child, 

Love is nothing but a child. 


CHORUS. 
Love is nothing but a child. 

After a dance, Colinet advances. 
— CoLiNET. 

object of my heart 

Nought but pleaſure can impart ; 
While his ſmiles reward my ſong 
Every day and all day long. 


Life is like a joyous dream, 
| When our days are paſs'd in love, 
Gliding like a winding ftream 

That through flow'ry meads doth rove. 


CoLIixET. 

Come, beneath the green-wood tree, 
Chear up, nymphs, and dance away; 
Join'd in micth and jollity, | 

| Shepherds, take your pipes and play. 


With your lovers dance and ſing 
Joyous catches o'er and o'er, 
Hand in hand make up the ring, 
Nor alone e er wander more. 
CHORUS. 
Come, beneath the green · wood tree, &c. | 
M 2 COLINET. ; 
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Among the and court, 
Wo fo bleſt in their love, . 


While ſtran 5 7 
. — 
They never can be 

So happy as we: [ſport. 


PR | + + RY much better our 
Than the concerts afford of the city or court. 


CHORUS Loſes. 
Come, beneath the green- wood tree, &c. 
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THEATRICAL IMITATION. 


AN 
\ #3 2 . 
Compoſed from the 


mann of PLATO. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following little piece is a kind of extract 
of thoſe paſſages in which Plato treats of 
Theatrical Imitation. I have done little more 
than barely collect them, and join them 
ther in form of a connected diſcourſe, inſtead of 
that of dialogue in which they were firſt writ- 
ten. I was induced to this undertaking, on ac- 
count of the letter I wrote to Mr d' Alembert on 
the ſubject of theatrical entertainments ; but 
as I could not conveniently interweave it in i that 
work, I laid it aſide to he made uſe of elſewhere, 
or to be totally ſuppreſſed. 
Since that time, it being got out of my hands, 
I found it included, I know not by what means, 
in a bargain with which I had nothing to do. 
The manuſcript was returned me, but the book- 
ſeller claimed it as a fair purchaſe, and I had no 
mind to expoſe the perſon who had furniſhed 
him with it. Thus hath this trifle found its way 


to the preſs. 
M3 ON 


» Inferied in this Volume. 


On THEATRICAL IMITATION. 
more I reflect on the inſtitution of our 
imaginary Republic, the more it appears 
to me, that we have laid down fuch laws as are 
uſeful, and peculiary adapted to the nature of 
man. I conceive, in particular, that it was ve- 
ry neceſſary to lay a reſtraint, as we have done, 
on the licentiouſneſs of the poets, and to forbid 
them practiſing all ſuch parts of their art as 
We will reſume, if you pleaſe, this topic; 
as we have already examined all the more im- 


portant ſubjets. And, in the hope that you 
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— the imitation is always in a degree far- 
The architect may conſtruct many palaces on 


ther from truth than is imagined. 
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| This artiſt is not only confined in his pic- 
tures ſolely to the imitation of the images of 
things, that is, the vifible productions of na- 
ture, and the works of other artiſts ; but h- does 
not even attempt to give the real figure of the 
object, but only its appearance. He paints it 
ſuch as it appears to be, and not ſuch as it is. 
He deſcribes it only in one point of view; and, 
making choice of this point at pleaſure, he re- 
preſents the ſame object, according to his fancy, 
either agreeable or diſagreeable to the eye of the 
ſpeCtators. Thus they never can judge of the 
thing imitated by the thing itſelf, but are obli- 
ged to judge from a certain appearance aſſumed 
at the pleaſure of the imitator. Frequently, 
indeed, they judge only from habit, and caprice 
itſelf extends even to the art of imitation *. 
| The 
* Experience teaches us, that fine harmony does not pleaſe 
an car unprepared for it ; and that it is habit only which ren- 
ders conſonances agrecable, and enables us to diſtinguiſh them 
from intervals the moſt difcordant. As to the ſimplicity of 
thoſe relations on which it is pretended the pleaſure of har- 
mony is founded; I have thewn, in the Encyclopedie, under 
the word Conſoranc e that, ſuch principle is not to be maintain- 


dad; and I think it eaſy to prove, that all our harmonyi s a bar- 
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poetry to that high pitch, have not fuffered 
themſelves to be impoſed on by the imitative art, 
common to poets: whether their admiration of 
theſe immortal works has not blinded them fo 
much, as not to perceive their diſtance from the 
It was commonly by the ancients, that all their 
Lak of che Tramtes — — hee = 
Homer rr 
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eruſt the conduct of the ſmalleſt affair? We 
have now done with arts and talents. 

When Homer fays ſo much of the kill of 
Machaon, we never aſk what was his own 
knowledge of the fame ſcience. We do not 
concern ourſclves with inquiring what di:orders 
he cured, what pupils he brought what fine 
works of engraving or ſculpture he finiſhed, 

what tradeſmen he formed, or what monuments 
he has left of induſtry. We it him to in- 
Rruct us, without knowing how far he is capa- 
ble. But when he treats of war, government, 
las and fciences, that require the longeſt ſtu- 
dy, and contribure moſt to the good of mankind, 
let us then dare to interrupt him for a moment, 
and fay, O divine Homer! we admire your in- 

ſtructions, and we only defer following them 
till we find how you practiſed them yourtclf: if 
you are really the perſon you have taken ſuch 
pains to appea 


r, if your imitations hold the ſe - 
cond and not the third rank after the truth, let 
us ſee, in you, the counter - part of what you have 
drawn in y works; ſhew us the great cap- 
tain, and the wiſe legiſlator, whoſe pictures you 

have fo boldly 
| Greece and the whole world 


the 
benefits received from men who polſeſſed thoſe 


ſublime arts whoſe prece epts colt you ſo little 
Lycurgus gave laws to Sparta, Charondas to 
Italy and Sicily, Minos to Crete, Solon to us. 
If the queſtion relate to ſocial duties, to good 
cconomy, to the conduct of a family or that 
of a citizen in ail conditions of lite, 'Thales 
the Mil:fian, and Anacharſis the Scythian, have 
given both the precept and example. Are we 
to inſtruct others in the fame duties, and in- 
Vor. VIII. N ſtitute 
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ſtitute ſages and philoſophers to practiſe what 


they teach? thus did Zoroaſter among the Ma- 


gi, Pythagoras to his diſciples, and Lycurgus 
to his feilow-citizens. But if it be true, * 
that your excellence has been fo various; it it 
be true, that you could inſtruct men, fo as to 
render them at one wiſer and better; if it be 
true, that you have joined knowledge and un- 


derſtanding, to poetical imitation; ſhew us the 
labours that prove your abilities, the ſtates you 


have inſtructed, the virtues that do you honour, 
the ſcholars you have educated, the battles you 
have gained, the riches you have acquired. 
Why have you not procured crowds of friends ? 
Why were not you admired and beloved by han 
C0 
have no follower but Cleophilus ? Still you ſhew 
your ingratitude. What! a Protagoras of Ab- 
dera, a Prodicus of Chios, without quitting 
their private life, drew multitudes of their co- 
temporaries about them, perfuaded them to learn 
of the... only the art of governing their country, 


their family, and themſelves; and yet thoſe 


wonderful men, an Heiod, an Homer, who 
had univerſal knowledge, who could inſtruct all 


rambling and begging through the world, chant- 
ing their verſes from town to town, like idle 
vagabonds or impertinent ballad-fingers? In 
theſe rude ages, when the weight of 1 
began to be felt, when the greedineſs of know- 
ledge, and the nced that required it, joined to 
render every man uſeful and reſpected who had 
a little more learning than the reſt ;—if theſe 


. perſons were as wiſe as they ſeemed to be, if 
| they were pol: ed of thoſe qualities they 


have 
fo 
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ſo ſplendidly ſet forth in others, they would 
have paſſed for ſupernatural, they would have 
been fought after by all: every one would hare 
ſtriven to attach them, to poſſeſs them entirely, 
to keep them at their houſes; and thoſe who 
were not fo fucceſsful as to retain them, would 
rather have followed them all over the world, 
than loſe fo good an opportunity of becoming 
ſuch heroes, as they had admired in the deſcrip- 
tions of theſe men 5 

We mult agree, therefore, that all the poets, 
beginning with Homer, do not repreſent to us, 
in the pictures they have drawn, perfect mo- 
dels of the virtucs, talents, or qualities of the 
foul, or any other objects of the ſenſes or un- 
derſtanding which they had not in themſelves ; 
but only the images of thofe objects, drawn 
from objects foreign to them; and that they are 
not a jot nearer to truth when they give us the 
features of an hero or a general, than a painter 
who, drawing a geometrician or an artiſicer, 
troubles not himſelf about the art he is a ſtran- 
ger to, but only minds the colours and figures 
of the pieces. In like manner, names and 
words enchant thoſe who, having an ear tor 
rhime and harmony, ſuffer themſelves to be 


charmed by the poet's bewitching art, and are 
ſeduced by the attraction of pleature ; fo as to 
take the images of objects, which neither they 
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or their authors know any thing of, for the ob- 
jects themſelves ; and are afraid of being unde- 
ceived, m an error that flatters them, whether 
in covering their ignorance, or in the agreeable 
ſenſations that accompany that error. 

In effect, take from the moſt beautiful of 
theſe poetic draughts, the charm of numbers, and 
other embelliſhments; ftrip it of the colouring 
of poetry and ſtyle, and leave nothing but the 
plan; you fhall ſcarce be able to know it again: 


And even if it can be known, it will be no more 


pleaſing, like thoſe children, rather pretty than 


handſom e, who, once paſt the flower cf their 


youth, loſe all their charuas without changing a 
teature. Not only the imitator or author of a 
repreſentation knows nothing more than the 
appearance of what he imitates, but even the 
true knowledge of the thing itſelf is concealed 
from him that made it. 

I fee, in a pictute, horſes yoked to the cha- 
riot of Hector; theſe horſes have harneſſes, bits, 
reins 3 the gold-fmith, the black-ſmith and 


fadler, have made all theſe; the painter hath 


repreſented them. But neither the workman 
who made them, nor the painter who defigned 
them, know what tlity ought to be: it is the 
gentleman that is to determine their form by 
the uſe they are intended for; it is he only who 
is to judge whether they are good or bad, and 
who is to rectify their faults. So, in every thing 
that can be made, three things ale to be conſi - 
dered as obj=Cts of practice: The uſe, the 
make, and the imitatiom The two laſt evi- 


dently depend on the firſt ; and there is nothing 
in nature that can admit of imitation, to which 


the fame diſtinctions are not applicable. If the 
| utility, 
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— 4 the goodneſs, the beauty, of an inſtru- 
ment, of an animal, of an action, has a rcic- 
rence to the uſe it is deſigned for; if it belongs 
only to him that gives it to be made, to judge 
if it be executed according to his plan; fo far is 
the imitator from being capable of knowing the 
qualities of the things he imitates, that the deci · 
fron is not even to come from the original maker. 

The imitator follows the workman ; the 
_ workman follows the artiſt, who formed the de- 
fign; and it is he only that can equally value 
the work and the imitation. This is a confir- 
mation that the repreſentations of the poet and 
painter have but the third place after the ar- 
chitype or rhe truth. 

But the poet who has no judge but the igno- 
rant whom he ſeeks to pleaſe, will he not flat- 
ter them? Will he not disfigure the objects he 
offers them ?—He will imitate what appears fine 
to the vulgar, without himſelf whether 
it be fo in reality. If he draws an image of va- 
laur, ſhall he be judged by Achilles ? If he thews 
us craft, will he be governed by the opinion of 
Ulyifes ? Quite the reverſe: Achilles and 
Ulyffes are his characters; Therſites and Do- 
lon, his ſpectators. 

You will, perhaps, object to my argument, 
and alledge, that the philoſopher in this point 
is as deficient as the poet with reſpect to the 
arts about which he 4 and that the one is 
as free with his ideas as the other is with his 
images. I admit this : but the philoſopher does 
not ſet out on the principle of abſolutely know- 
| Ing the truth; he inveſtigates, he examines, 
and feces ths it in its retirements ; he enlar- 
ges our views, Wr 
3 to 
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to inſtruct us; he propoſes doubts as doubts, 
conjectures as conjectures, and affirms nothing 
of which he is not certain. In his reaſoning, 
he refers all to our opinion; and even the imi- 
tating poet preſumes to judge. When he fur- 
nithes us with 1 they are conformable to 
truth, and he is under a neceſſity of knowing 
how far he can rely on the certainty of his own 
art. He advances nothing, but with a deſign 
of arriving at the truth of his pr The 
poet is the painter who draws the perſpective, 
the philoſopher is the architect who elevates the 
plan: the one fcarce thinks it worth while to 
view the object he intends repreſenting ; the 
other meaſures exactly, before he lays down the 
- proportions of his edi "og 

But that we may not be abuſed —_—_— 
cal impoſition, let us examine what faculty of 
the foul has a to theſe imitations of 
red, wad wigs wwe tage ceo 
the deceptions of the painter. 

If we view the fame objects at different di- 
ſtances, we ſhall i them to differ in mag- 
nitude, their forms are not ſo diſtinguiſhable, 
nor their colours of fo ſtrong a tint. If in wa- 
ter, they alter their ſhape; that which is ſtraight 
appearing crooked, and ſeeming to undulate 
with the medium through which it is ſeen. By 
means of 2 convex or concave glaſs, the fimili- 
_ tude is entirely changed. N 
light and ſhade, a flat ſurface appears either 
prominent or hollow as the painter thinks pro- 
per. His pencil cuts as deep as the ſculptor's 
_ chiſel; and in the elevations traced on the can- 
vas, our ſenſe of feeling is fo ſtrongly contra - 
dicted by that of the fight, as to leave a —_ 

whic 
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which of the two we ſhould believe. All erro- 
precipitation; and it is owing to that weakneſs _ 
of the human underſtanding, always inclinable 

to determine without knowing the nature of 
ing that our ſenſes are cheated by the illu- 
fions of magic, raiſed by the deceitful operations 
of optics and mechanics. We infer merely from 
appearances ; and reaſon, from what we know, 
of that which we do not know; our falſe con- 


cluſions hence producing numberleſs extrava- 
gant chimeras. 


But what are our remedies for theſe 


cf our ſenſes? Analytical inveſtigation, the art 


cf curbing our imagination, the uſe of weights, 


meaſures, and arithmetic, are the antidotes a- 


ainſt the faſcination of the ſenſes. We ſhould, 
y theſe helps, be capable of determining what 
was great or ſmall, round or ſquare, pellucid 
or denſe; not by their appearance, but by num- 
ber, weight, and meaſure. 

'The compariſon, the judgment we form of 


the proportions which bodies bear one to ano- 


ther by theſe different i is undoubt- 
edly the province of the reaſoning faculty; and 
that judgment 1s often at vaciance with the par- 
tiakty cur freaks have —ↄ of carmel 
fi 

RN that it cannot 
e one and the fame faculty of the foul which 
contrary judgments of the fame things, 
' when conſidered under the fame relations to 
each other. It is therefore not reaſon, the moſt 
excellent, but a different and inferior faculty, 


that is this dupe to appearances, and fo fond!y 
careſſes imitation. —_ 


CY 
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This is what I before meant in ſaying that 
painting, and the imitative art in general, exer- 
ciſes its operations far from the truth of things; 
as it is the object of that part of the foul which 
is void of reaſon and diſcretion, and it is inca- 
pable in itfelf of knowing truth from falſchood *. 

Thus the art of imitation, baſe in its nature, 
and by its alliance with that low faculty of the 
foul by which it acts, is ſtill mean in its pro- 
ductions, at leaſt with d to that material 
ſenſe by which we judge of the labours of the 

painter. Let us now conſider the fame art 
ROY to the interna! ſenſe or un- 
by the imitations of the poet. 
The poetical landſcape repreſents men as act- 
ing either voluntarily or by conflraint, rating 
their performances as good or evil with refpect 
to the conſequences they imagine will be the 
iſſue, and ſuffering different emotions either 
of grief or joy. Now, for the reaſons before aſ- 
ſigned, it is impoſſible a man fo circumſtanced 
can ever be conſiſtent with himſelf ; and as the 
appearance or. reality of ſenſible objects pro- 
duce different opinions, he will eſtimate the ob- 
jects of his actions differently, as they are near 
or repugnant to his paſ- 
hows ; while his judgment — as they 
contradiction in bis deſi res, 


part in a arit ſenſe, 
as if Plato had ſuppoſed the foul to be capable of diviſion. By 
tb b mos cry Be ron operations of it, which are o- 
. | 
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lucky hit to his own benefit; and, inſtead of 
whining like a child who falls againſt a ſtone 
and weeps over i, he can bear, when Ys 
the probe that ſearches his wound, and will 
even loſe his blood in order to eitabliſh his 
health. 

It muſt therefore be allowed, that con 
of reaſon; and that tears, lamentation, and de - 
ſpair, proceed from a faculty of the foul quite 
oppoſe to the other, weaker, leſs ſpirited, and 
much inferior in dignity. 

Now it is from this puſillanimous and ſenſi - 
ble part, that all the affecting imitations we fee 
repreſented in the theatre are derived. The 
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hat blows; who weep, 
| | as dear | 
a r.f(- 
= | 
praiſed by 
and whom 
but their 
80 
the | 
* | | j 
|| juſt opinions is the never-failing effect of lef- | 
 fons taught at the theatre. { 
It is with reaſon, therefore, we have blamed | 
i 
| 
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ther, Om 
negleCting to pleaſe the rational, turn the or 
of Sus Ad ws — end ade he dov- 
ter part of us ſubſervient to the worſt. Even as 
that perſon in the commonwealth, who ſhould 
bring good ſubjects into a ſtate of ſubjection to 
the bad, and place rebels in the feats of the ma- 
giſtrates, would be a traitor to his country, and 
an enemy to the ſtate; ſo the poet by his imita- 
tions diſſentions and death into the re- 
public of the ſoul, by exciting and nouriſhing 
the baſeſt of the faculties at the expence of the 
more noble; by waſting all his on ſub- 
the leaſt worthy his regard; confounding, 
rain reſemblances, the beauty of truth, with 


would venture to oppoſe the care the poet takes 
to corrupt or diſcourage them? When in Ho- 
mer, or ſome other tragic writer, we fee an 
| hero, loaded with affliction, lamenting and 

his breaſt; an Achilles, the fon of 2 
ſometimes ſtretched on the ground, 
and throwing handfuls of fand on his 
head ; ſometimes running like a demoniac along 
the ſhore, and mingling the moſt favage how- 
lings with the hoarſe murmur of the waves; a 
Priam, illuſtrious for his di „ venerable for 
his age and for the merit of his numerous off- 
ſpring, rolling himſelf on the ground, and pol- 
luting his filver Jocks in the mare, filling the air 
with curſes, and arraigning the juſtice of the 
gods: who could be inſenſible to his com- 
rr 
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his afflitions. Who does not find correſponding 
ſentiments raiſed in his own mind ? Who docs 
not ſcriouſly applaud the author, and celebrate 
his art for drawing ſuch maſter-ſtrokes ? And 

„ when any domeſtic or real misfortune af- 
| us, we pride ourſelves in bearing it with 
moderation, and not ſuffering our tears to flow. 
We then regard the courage we have ſhewed 
as a manly virtue, and ſhould think ourſelves 

as women did we weep and groan like 

the heroes repreſented on the ſtage, and whoſe 
paſſions claimed fo much our admiration and 
pity. Are not thoſe mighty uſeful entertain- 
ments, where the examples we molt 
=” fd as. ve weeds bled ws indvar's cas 
where the follies we are ſo much intereſted in, 
demand all our care, in order to than them in 

our private calamities ? 

| Thus the moſt noble faculty of the foul, by 
loſing the em __ bends with eaſe to 
the tyranny of the paſſions. It no longer re- 
ſtrains our cries and tears: it gives us up to the 
weakneſs of being afflicted for objects quite 
— ab pretext of generous 
pity for chimerical misfortunes, far from letting 
us deſpiſe ourſelves for our exceſſive grief, far 
from preventing our applauſe of what has diſho- 
noured us, it ſubjects us to the vileſt abaſements, 
through the falſe tenderneſs with which we are 
inſpiced. It ſuffers our vaia felf-admiration of 
our own generolity in pitying the diſtreſſes of 
others; 43 421 we believe to have 
incd without and which we indulge 
Ss 

But if we thus ſubjeCt ourſelves to the afflic- 
tions of others, how hall we ſupport our own? 

Vol.. VIII. — how 
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how courageouſlly reſiſt real evils, when we are 
fo much foſtened by imagi ones? What! 
ſhall we be the only perſons have no com- 
mand of our own ſenſibility ? Who is there 
that can deny thoſe fentiments of pity to him- 
ſelf, who fo liberally beſtows them on ſtran- 
gers? I may ſay as much with regard to comedy; 
the indecent laughter it raiſes; the habit of 
ridiculing every thing, even ſubjects the moſt 
—_— and the pernicious effect it has on our 
minds, by turning the moſt charac- 
ters into theatrical buffoons. The ſame may be 
ſaid of love, anger, and the reſt of the 
which being rendered every 7 more 2 
in jeſt, we loſe the power of refiſting them 
when they attack us in earneſt. In ſhort, from 
what point foever we view the theatre and its 
imitations, we conſtantly fee, that, by animating 
the diſpoſitions it ought to — it gives us 
a maſter that ſhould be our ſubject. Far from 
making us wiſer or happier, it renders us more 
miſerable and vicious, and makes us pay dearly 
for the pains it takes to flatter and pleaſe us. 
When therefore, friend Glaucus, you meet 
with any of the enthuſiaſtic admirers of Homer; 
when they tell you, that he was the inſtructor of 
Greece, and maſter of all the arts; that the go- 
vernment of kingdoms, and the conduct ot fo- 
cral life, the education of mankind, and all civil 
regulations, are taught in his writings 3 honour 
theis zeal; love and eſteem them, as men of ex- 
cellent endowments ; admire, with them, the 
woudrous talents of 'fo great a genius; agree 
with them that Homer is a perfect poet, and the 
chief of tragic authors: but ſtill remember, that 
bymns in honour of the gods, and the praiſes of 
Q 2 F great 
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great men, are the only ſpecies of poetry that 
mould be admitted into the republic of learning; 


and that if we once allow the imitative muſe, 
which charms and deceives us by the ſweetneſs 
of her voice, the actions of men will no longer 
have either laws, or the beautiful and good, tor 
their object ; but pleafure and tenderneſs will 
uſurp their places; inflamed paſſions will change 
fituation with reaſon; the citizens will be no 
more virtuous and juſt, always obedient to duty 
and equity, but poor weak creatures, ready to 
do either good or evil indifferently as their in- 
clinations lead them. Laſtly, forget not, that in 
baniſhing ſrom our republic all ſpecics of the 
drama, we do not purſue a rude and barbarous 


— — or deſpiſe the beauties of the art; 
prefer thoſe im mortal charms, which are the 
reſult of the harmony of the ſoul, and the good 
diſpoſition of the faculties. 

Let us go a little further. In order to guard 
ourſelves againft partiality, and to avoid that 
old diſagreement that ſtill reigns among poets 
and let us leave poetry in | poileſ-" 
fron of all it can alledge in its defence, nor de- 
prive ourſelves of the innocent pleaſures it pro- 


pay that deference to truth, as to reſpect 


Let us 
even the reſemblance of it, and leave it at liber- 
ty to make itſelf underſtood in all tht can add 
to its reputation. Whilit we impoſe ſilence on 
the poets, let us permit their friends to defend 
them, and to ſhew us, that the art we condemn 
1s ſomething more than and is of uſe 
to the citizens and commonwealth. Let us hear 
their arguments without prejudice; and let us 
6c 
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we may, without hazard, give up ourſelves to 
ſuch ſweet impreſſions : Otherwiſe, my dear 
friend, as a wife man, who is enamoured of a 
miſtreſs, ſecing her virtue on the point of failing, 
breaks, though with regret, ſuch pleaſing fetters, 
and facrifices Jove to duty and reaſon ; fo, infa- 
tuated from our youth by the ſeducing attrac- 
tions of poetry, 2nd too fenkble of its charms, 
yet we ſhall be thus able by the force of reaſon 
to defend ourſelves from its enchantments. Tho“? 
we dare indulge ourſelves in ſomething we have 
an inclination for, yet we ſhould not venture at 
leaſt to put ourſelves in the way of the firſt ob- 
ject of our love. We may ftill fay, There is 
ſerious or uſeful in the — the 
drama : in liſtening fometimes to „ we 
ſhall guard againſt its abuſe, and we mall never 
allow it to diſturb order and li 15 neither in 
the ſpiritual republic of the foul, nor in that of 
civil ſociety. The alternative of becoming bet- 
tet or worſe is no light matter, and we cannot 
be too cautious in our choice. 
It is a fine thing, I admit, to refign ourſelves 
to the charms of that bewitching talent, and to 
acquire by it, riches, honours, power, and an 
high reputation; but power, renown, wealth, 
and plcafure, diſappear, like ſhadows, before the 
glorious I ghit of juſtice and virtue. 
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SYLVIA's WALK®. 


| I. 
AT tranſports fill my heart! 
How fweet, in theſe delightful groves, 


or pleaſures to impart, 


Our 


pains 
To the fair object of our loves; 
Where teafy ſhades, and cryſtal ſtreams, 


„** os. wt 


B. bn and prajeſts vain, 
Far honen tres ths nets we. 
No more my keart ſhall entertain 
A wiſh & low, as to be great; 
Your empty promiſe, long believ'd. 
1— autes 
V. 
Alas! vain man's a ſummer flow'r, 
Born to be pluckt by Fate's decree : 
Let him enjoy the preſent hour, 
Not anxious of futurity; 
But time improve, if he be wiſe, 
1 4a 
3 


"0 Written ia a place fo called. 


(Source of ous 
Then load us with its galling 


= 
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V. 

"Tis virtue and fair innocence, 
Without foceknowledge can {upply 
A fund of wealth at l ezgence, 
Content, and bleſt tranquillity. 
Contentment to the wile is giv'n, 


Beit bounty 4 heav'n ! 


Palins with baſe infious Fay, 
pleaſures and our pains} 
Firſt reaſon's fortreſs do betray, — 
chains. 
From paſſion all our miſchiefs flow— 
Its reign is anarchy, 1 


Ill fate purſue the ſordid knave 
Who ſees with joy the ſhining ſtore ; 
To want and penury a flave, 

Not to enjoy, but heap up more. 
Riches to ſuch a wretch are ſent, 
W 


Whoſe odious infolence of place, 

Whoſe damn'd ambition, would controul 
And keep in chains the human race, 

Till one as infolent and great, 


Shall bur him from his ſplendid ſeat 


Shame to the man, . 
Wham no misfortune ever moves; 
Who calmly views diftreſs 
And nought beſide his own dear perſon loves! 
May he, when ſtript of all his pelf, e 
2 


X. In 


SYLVia's WALK 18. 
X. 
In this as truth we may believe, 
Some fouls are to ſome crimes ally'd, 
| And ſuch imprefhons do receive 


Theſe charming learn'd with eaſe, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


To an ANONYMOUS Wai rz 


Paris, Nov. 29. 1755. 

] Received, the 26" of this month, an anony- 
mous letter dated the 28" of Odtober laſt, 
which, being wrong directed, had been at Ge- 
neva, and was returned poſt paid to Paris. To 
this letter was annexed a paper written in my de- 
fence, which I could not give to the Mercury, 
a5 the author defired, for reaſons which he will 
Ahoy 


s anonymous pieces were about this time addre ſſed to 


Mr Rouſſeau; the one means of the „and the o- 
The s the face of 
could not now he hanged, the arts were become ne- 


TL 2 — why 
then ſhed order he diſturbed, by ex- 
citing 2 nite mecders — —— 
0M eben tuck a man as you writes for the ute of others, 
he ought to do it only for their amufement or inſtruction. 
2 * inſtead of havin thrown away your time in 
— — 
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* 
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why it was written. A certain genius of Bour- 
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become every honeſt and virtuous citizen, they 


read it, than that I ſhould be aſked 


| * The traft on the Inequality among Mankind. 
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EXTRACTrTa LETTER ea FIE, 
on the Works of M. Rameauv. 

| 

F Wovr p endeavour, firſt of all, to determine, | 

as near as poſſible, the idea which an impar- 


tial and reaſonable man ought to have of the | 
works of M. Rameau; for I regard the clamours | 
of the cabals, for and againſt him, as nothing. 
As to my own part, I may poſſibly be miſtaken 

in my judgment, for want of knowledge; 


. 


E 


is often the 


which 


* 
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ExTaracT of «a LETTER 


if what I advance be not altogether reaſonable, 
DE 
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i they affefted to difdain 
multiplied with aſtoniſhing ra · 


it. 'Their pupils 


very one conceiting he knew all the fineſſes of 


he had juſt acquired the elements, 


his art when 


be- 
fore _ 


all of them ſet abour compoſing harmony, 
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fore their ear and experience had taught them 
to diſcern good harmony from bad. 

With regard to the operas of Rameau, the 
public lie under this — w them, that 
they firſt raĩſed the opera theatre above the ſtages 
of the Pont- neuf. He boldly beeke through 


that petty circle of very peity mu, in which 


our trifling muſicians conſtantly moved, after 
the death of the great Lully. that, though 
one ſhould be unjuſt enough to deny Rameau 
the poſſeſſion of ſuperior talents, it cannot at 
leaſt be denied that he opened in a manner a 
new carreer for them, and thereby gave the mu- 
ficians who ſucceeded him an opportunity cf 
diſplaying theirs with ſecurity z which was un- 


7 no ealy enterpriſe. He felt the 


thorns, and his ſucceſſors gathered the roſes. 

It appears to me, that he is acculed too light 
ly of having never ſet any but bad words; be- 
tides, to give any weight to this reproach, it 
| ſhould be fuſt ſhown that he had it in his power 
to chuſe better. Would it have been better then 
that he had fet none at all? A more juſt re- 
proach is, that he did not always underſtand the 
ee that he often miſtook or 
—2 en the ſenſe of the poet, and was 
guilty of many inconſiſtencies. It was not his 
fault that he was employed on bad words ; but 
it 15 to be doubted, whethzr he could have 
made the moſt of better. It is certain, that with 
regard to ſenſe and underſtanding, he was great- 
Iy inferior to Lully; to whom he was almoſt al- 
ways ſuperior in point of expreſhon. M. Ra- 
meau have no more been able to have 


compoſed the foliloquy — than Lully 


that of Dardanus. 
Vol. VII. P It 


| 
| | 
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It muſt be acknowledged, that M. Rameau 
poſſeſſed fine talents, great fire, a truly harmo- 
nical head, a great knowledge in all the parts 
of the art capable of producing effect ; a great 
deal of art in improving, and embel- 
| liſhing the ideas of others, and of repeating his 
own : at the — 3 he had little facility of 
inventing more capacity than beute: 
more nowledge than de beg. br . 
1 A too much knowledge ; but he 

always force and and often 
a beautiful force and eleganr "OY | 

His recitative is leſs natural, but much more 
varied, than that of Lully ; admirable in ſome 
few ſcenes, and almoſt always bad in all the reſt. 
But this is, perhaps, as much a defect in the 
nature of things as any fault of his; for it fre- 
quently happens, that his ſubjecting himſelf too 
ſervilely to declamation, occafions his tranſitions 
to be harth, and his modulation unmuſical. Had 
he had the r to invent the true recitative, 
and to have been able to beat it into the heads 
of the ſheepiſh > about him, I conceive 
he might have excelled in it. 

He is the firſt who compoſed f; 
laboured accompanyments, and be el. ar an ill 
uſe of them. Before his time, the orcheſtra of 
the opera reſembled a company of paralytics in 
the height of their paroxyſm. He hath, to be 
| ſure, revived them a little. They aſſure us at 
preſent that they have execution; but, I ſay, 
for my own part, that theſe people never had ei- 
ther feeling or taſte. It is nothing for them to be 
merely all together, to play ſtrong or ſoftly, and 
exactly to accompany the actor. To ſtrengthen, 
| dvtten, ſupport, fink the founds, as taſte and 


Ea- 
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2 require; to enter into the ſpirit of an 
to up and make the moit 
of hands; fuch is the art of all the orcheſtras 
in the world, ing that of our opera. 
No, I fay, That M. Rameau hath abuſed 
this orcheſtra, even ſuch as it is. He hath made 
his niment fo confuſed, fo overloaded, 
fo that the head can hardly bear to 
| hear that continual noiſe of the feveral inſtru- 
ments during the execution of his operas ; which 
would be heard with fo much pleafure if they 
did not ſtun the ears quite fo much. Hence it 
is, that the orcheſtra, being conſtantly in play, 
never affects or ſtrikes us, * almoſt always 
loſes its effect. It is ſometimes necefiary, after 
a ſcene of recitative, that an unexpected ſtrokæ 
of the bow ſhould alarm the molt abſent auditor ; 
and compel him to be attentive to the images 
which the author is going to repreſent, or to the 
ſentiments he would excite. But this is what 
an orcheſtra never will effect that are perpetually 
ſcraping. 

Another reaſon againſt theſe too - laboured ac- 
companiments, is, that they have a direct con- 
1 what they ought to have. Inſtead 
of fixing the attention of the ſpectator in the 
moſt agreeable manner, they deitroy it by. di- 
it. Before any one can perſuade me that 
it is a fine thing to have three or four deſigns 
huddled one upon another, by three kinds of 
inſtruments, it is necefſary to prove to me, that 
three erer 
All theſe ſineſſes of art, theſe imitations, double 
deſigns, forced baſſes, — — are mon- 
ſtrous deformities, the monuments of bad taſte, 

1 dich 
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which ought to be ſhut up in the cloiſters, as 
their laſt aſylum. 

Too return to M. Rameau, and finiſh this di - 
greſſion; I think nobody has known better how 
to manage particular circumſtances, nobody has 
been better verſed in the arts of contraſt : but, 
at the fame time, nobody has known leſs how 
to give his operas that unity which is ſo maſterly 
and fo truly to be deſired; and he is, perhaps, 
the only man in the world who has been in 
capable of making a good wo: k out of a number 
of ſine parts „ arranged. 


Et ungues 
 Exprimet, et malles imitabitur ere capilles ; 
Infelix 5peris ſumma quia ponere totum 
Neſciet. | | 


This, fir, is what I think of the works of the 
celebrated M. Rameau, to whom the nation muſt 
pay deſervedly great honours. I know that this 
judgment will not ſatisfy either his partifans or 
| his enemies: for all I had in view was to give a 
juſt one; and I propoſe it to you, not as a rule 
tor yours, but as an example of that fincerity 
with which it is proper an honeſt man ſhould 
ſpeak of theſe great geniuſes he admires, and 
tar nevertheleſs he does not think to be with- 
out fault. 


E X. 


EXTRACT of a LETTER 


FROM 


Mr RovssEavt to a FxESD. 


Written from Montmorency the 5th of April 
1749, in regard to Mr RoussEAu's Freedom 
of entry at the Opera; which was given him 
for his ViLLaGE CoNnjJURER; was taken 

 trom him, on account of his Letter en the 
French Mufic ; and was offered to be returned 
to * 2 


\ FIER having deprived me of the freedom 
of the Opera- houſe when I reſided at Pa- 

Pa to offer it me when I am no longer there, 
is to add raillery to infult. Do not thoſe people 
very well know that I have neither the means 
nor intention to profit by their offer ? Why the 
devil ſhould I go fo far to hear their opera, 
when I have at my very gate all the rooks and 

fcreech-owls of the forett of Montmorency? 
do not refule, Mr D—*—* fays, to 
reſtore me the freedon of their houfe. I un- 
derſtznd them very well. Yes, they will re- 
ſtore it to me to-day, in order to have the plea- 
fure of giving me a fecond affront by taking it 
2way again to-morrow. As no dependance is 
to be made upon the word and affurances of theſe 
people, who is to anſwer to me for them and 
their intentions ? It muſt certainly be very agree- 


22880 at che door of the 
opera, 
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opera, only in the expeCtation of having it a ſe- 
cond time ſhut againſt me. You will tay, per- 
haps, They will, tor the tuture, have no pre- 
text. Pardon me, Sir, they will never want a 
pretext of ſome kind or other. For whenerer it 
is neceſſary to admire the opera, I muſt be ſent 
about my buſineſs. Why did they not propoſe 
that admirable condition in their bargain ? 
They ſhould not taen have murdered my poor 
Confurer. When they have a mind to pick a 
quarrel with me, is it poſſible they will want a 
pretence? Lying is a fertile and never-failing 
reſource. Have they not charged me with ma- 
king a diſturbance m the theatre, and thence 
pretended that my excluſion was 3 for 
the preſervation of the public peace ? 

In the firſt place, they lie. I can call to wit- 
neſs the pit, and indeed the whole audience then 
preſent. I never amuſed myſelf in my life in 
clapping or hifling a parcel of buffoons; and 1 
could neither laugh nor prattle at the French o- 
pera, for I never could have the patience to 
ſtay there. My ears were no ſooner faluted by 

their mournful pſalmodv, than I immediately 
rook refuge in the Corridors. No, if they could 
but have found me at fault in this particular, 
they would have taken ſuſſicient care I ſhould 
not repeat it. Every one knows how particu- 
larly I was pointed out and recommended to the 
fentinels. A fingle word or motion would 
have been fignal enough for them to apprehend 
me; in the mean time, the moment I came in- 
to the pit, I was ſurrounded by gad- flies, wao 
endeavoured to provoke me. I leave you to 
imagine if ſome prudence was not neceſſary to 
prevent their taking any hold of me. All m— 
ettorts 


| 
? 
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efforts, however, were in vain; for I have long 


ſince faid to myſclf, . „ John-James, as you 


have undertaken the dangerous employ of de- 
tending the truth, be conſtantly attentive to 
yourſe!f ; ſubmit to all laws and rules; that 


when people are defirous of ill - treating you, 


they may be ever in the wrong.” Would to 


God, I may be able to obſerve this precept to 


- 1 my life, as well as I have done hi- 
erto 

Thus, my good friend, I ſpeak reſolutely, 
and fear nothing. I am ſenſible there is not a 
man upon earth who can juſtly do me harm; 


and with reſpect to injuſtice, it 1s what nobody 


in the world is fecured from. I am, indeed, 
the moſt feeble of human beings; and every 
one may inſult me with impunity. I experience 
that this is well known, and the inſults of the 
directors of the opera reſemble, with regard to 
me, the aſs kicking the ſick lion. As nothing 
of all this depends on myſelf ; what can I do 
in it? But it is my buſineſs to fee that every 
cne who docs me harm, hath not juflice on his 


fide; and for this I will take upon me to an- 


{wer. 

In the firſt place, then, I fay again, They lie; 
znd, in the feeond place, fuppoling they had 
not lied, they would have been in the wrong. 
For, whatever harm I might be able to fay, write, 
or do, againſt them, they ought not to have de- 


| prived m2 of the freedom of their houſe; for 


fince they were ſtill in poſſeſuon of my work, 
they ought to pay the price agreed on. Waat 
then ſhould they have done? Arreſt me; tra- 
duce me before the courts; proſecute me; 
bang, draw, quarter me, if I had deſerved it; 
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thing but deprive me of the freedom of the 
— Fu And by the way, if I were i 
very certain I ſhould not go to 

opera. Daher & 
RA 
eee 
theatre, when he docs not like our perſorman - 
ces?” I anſwer, They have done me wrong, 
have committed violence, injuſtice, and infult; 
all which are harm. What! becauſe my neigh- | 
bour does not chuſe to employ his money, is 
that a reaſon why I ſhould go and cut his purſe ? 

In whatſoever light I conſider this thing, and 
to whatever rule of juſtice I apply it, I cannot 
help conceiving, us, if the cauſe were brought 
before any tribunal on earth, the directors of 
the opera would be immediately condemned to 
reſtore my piece, with reparation of 
and coſts of fuit. But it is clear that I am in 
the wrong, becauſc I cannot obtain juſtice ; and 
that they are in the right, becauſe they are 
more powerful than I am. I defy the whole 
world to alledge any thing farther in their ta- 
vour. 

I muſt now ſpeak to you of my bookſellers. 
To begin with Mr P——I am ignorant whe- 
ther he is a gainer or lofer by me: every time I 
aſked him if my pieces fold well, he as con- 
ſtantly anſwering, Tolerably ; without my ever 
being able to get any thing farther out of him. 
For my firſt Diſcourſe he did not give me a 
fingle penny, nor ever made me any kind of 
preſent except a few for my friends. I 
agreed with him for the engraving of the Village 
Conjurer, at five hundred livres; half to be 


c 


which 
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which he laid —_ —_ 
pay me at feveral times, and in certain 

ments. He did not 
any one, and I was long 


rd to 4441 
bave found him in reſpect a careful, ex- 
act, and honeſt man. I aſked him twenty-five 
guineas for my Diſcourſe cn the Inequality of Man- 
hind ; 2 ſum immediately, and de- 

ſides made a preſent of a gown for my gover- 
nante. I aſked him thirty guineas for my Letter 
to Mr d Alembert, and he gave me them imme- 
diately; but ſent no preſent, on that occaſion, 
either to me or my governante : indeed he 
ought not; but he gave me a pleaſure which I 
never received from Mr P—, in declaring in- 

genuouſly that he had reaſon to be fatisfied with 

our connections. 


"hs. may iden, is the true ſtate of the cafe. 
If any one informs you otherwiſe, their infor- 
mation is not true. 

If thoſe, who accuſe me of wanting diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, mean that I cannot with pleaſure fee 
myſelf deprived of the little I earn for my ſub- 
fiſtence, they are in the right; and it is evident 
I ſhall never difintereſted in their eyes, 
till I ſuifer myſelf to be ſtarved to death. If they 
mean that all kind of reſources are equally in- 
diiferent to me, and that provided | get money 
I trouble myſelf very little whence it comes; 1 
conceive they are miſtaken. If I were leſs ſeru- 
pulous about the means of acquiring money, it 
would be leſs painful to Joſe it; and it is well 
known that no people are ſo prodigal as robbers. 
But when I am unjuſtly ſtripped of ns oc 
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uch to do, if 


laviſh of mine. Believe me, you will 
too m u ur | 


have 


1 till 
ſuch 


forget the injuries 


ough the perfon of- 
give, the offender ne- 


——— as will never 


for th 


o 
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have done me 


they 


ſometimes for 


fended may 


ver does. between ws. They, dip 
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Thus ty ted bd wud 


ich are preſently picked up, commented on, 
2 1 whilſt 
the poiſon is prepared in ſecret corners, which 
they undertake to diffuſe among the public. 
One hath the greatne's of mind to fay a thou- 


AN 
FEB EE LU 
TO 
M. D'ALEMBERT, 


Member of the French Academy, &c. 


Concerning the Article GEN va, in the ſeventh 
Volume of the Encyclepedie ; and particularly 
on the — 


E. 


i vantageous 
to enter the liſts with Mr d*Alembert ; whoſe 


I reſpe&t, whoſe talents I admire, and 
whoſe writings I hold in efteem. I am fenfible 


of the handſome things he hath faid of my na- 


tive country, and have even been particularly 


honoured by his encomiums; fo that in every 


reſpect I am under obligations to him. Such 
obligations, however, will never be 


ſufficient to ſuperſede our moral duties, unleſs 


with thoſe whoſe morality conſiſts in mere 
pearances. anda abated.  # 


theſe duties; humanity and patriotiſm the firſt 
of our affections. When perſonal conſiderations 
induce men to invert this order, they are crimt- 
nal. Shall I be thought culpable, therefore, in 
diſcharging my dury ? Let him anſwer me, who 
bath the t-rvic? of his country at heart, and 
hath a greater regard for his own duty, than the 
fear of diſplcafing others. 

As the Encyclopedie is not in every body's 
hands, I ſhall here tranſcribe the paſſage, from 
the article Geneva in that dictionary, which 
hath engaged me to write this epiſtle. It ſhould 
rather indeed have prevented me, if I aſpire to 
the honour of writing well; but I am bold 
enough to be ambitious of another kind of ho- 
nour, in which I am under no apprebenſions of 

a rival. 
On x the in queſtion by itſell, 
the reader 2 2 ——— 
and motives; but on peruſing the whole article 
from which it is ſelected, he will fee, that the 

ſubject of a theatre, of which there is none at 
_ preſent at Genera, though there may poſſibly be 
one hereafter, takes up an eighth part of what 
the writer hath advanced in the whole. 

« Play-houſes are not tolerated at Geneva; 
not becaufe the citizens difapprove theatrical en- 
tertainments in themſelves; but it is ſaid, they 
are afraid of that taſte for dreſs, diſſipation, and 
wreligion, which a company of comedians are 
apt to diffuſe among young people. Is there no 
poſſibility, however, to remedy this inconveni- 
ence, by and well-executed laws, re- 
garding the conduct of the comedians? By ſuch 
means, Geneva might have theatrical entertain- 


ments with good morals, and enjoy the advan- 
Vor- VII. Q tage 


— 
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tage of both. Dramatic reprefentations would 
have a good effect, in forming the taſte of the 
ſpectators, and in giving them a fenfibility and 
delicacy of ſentiment, which are hardly to be 
acquiced by other means : literature would pro- 
fit by it, without giving any encouragement to 
licentiouſneſs ; and Geneva might pofleſs at once 
the wiſdom of Hparta, and the urbanity of A- 
thens. Another conſideration worthy fo wile a 
republic, ought, perhaps, to induce them to ad- 
mit of play-houfes. The barbarous prepoſſeſſion 
which generally prevails againſt the proſeſſion 
of a comedian, that kind of contempt in which 
we hold perſons fo neceſſary to the progreſs and 
fupport of the arts, is undoubtedly one of the 
chicf cauſes of that irregularity with which we 
reproach them; while they endeavour to in- 
demniſy themſelves, by means of pleaſure, for 
the want of that eſteem which their ſituation 
cannot obtain. In theſe times, a comedian of 
good morals merits double reſpect ; and yet he 
15 hardly looked upon. The extortioner who 
oppreſſes the poor, and enriches himſelf by the 
neceſſitics of the public; the fawning courtier 
who never pays his debts; fuch are the men 
ho are much more reſpected. Were:comedi- 
ans to be not only tolerated at Geneva, but at 
_ hiit ſubjected to proper regulations, then en- 
couraged according to th-ir behaviour, and in 
time admitted to the rank and privilege of 
citizens, that city would ſoon have the advan- 
tage of a reſpectable company of comedians, 
which is uſually thought very rare, though it is 
certainly we that — it ſo. Add to this, they 
would toon become the beſt in Europe; as many 
rerlous Who have a tatte and inclination for the 
23 
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theatre, and are afraid of diſgracing themſelves 
or families by appearing on our flage, would 
reſort to Geneva, to cultivate their agreeable 
and uncommon talents with eſteem. hat city 
alſo, which now is conſidered by moſt French 
people as very dull and folitary for want of pu- 
blic entertainments, would then become agree- 
able, as the feat of innocent pleaſures, as it ia 
now reſpectable for that of liberty and philoſo- 
phy. Foreigners would no longer have reafon 
to be ſurpriſed, that regular and decent enter- 
tainments ſhould be proh bited in a city which 
tolerates groſs and ſtupid drolls, as contrary to 

taſte as to good manners. Nor is this all : 
the example of the piavers at Geneva, the regu- 
_—_ of their conduct, and the reſpect paid 


them by their fellow - citizens, will probably, by 
. be followed by comedians of other na- 
tions, at the fame time that it will ſerve as a - 


reproof to thofe who have hitherto treated them. 
with abfurd ſeverity. We thould fee them no 
longer anathematized by the church, while they 
were penſioned by the ſtate : our pricitz would 
Joſe the habit of excommunicating them, and 
our citizens of looking upon them with con- 
tempt: thus would a petty republic have the ho- 


nour of bringing about a reformation i im Europe, 


to our view; at the ſame time, it contains the 
moſt pernicious advice that can be given us. At 
leaſt ſuch is my opinion; for which I have given 


my reaſons in the following ſheets. 
With what avidity will not the youth of Ge- 
- neva 


fit rs es ul ee 8. bs 5 crate ra Girah hone 


© agr 
able and ſeductive pictures that can be exhibited 


. reſting ſubjects. That agreeable 


i PREFACE. 
neva lay hold of the authority of fo great a 


writer, to indulge themſelves in notions to 
which they have already here too much propen- 
fity ? How many of our young people are there, 
who, otherwiſe good citizens, wait with impa- 
rience for a favourable opportunity of eſtabliſh- 
ing a theatre; thinking, by that means, to do a 
fignal fervice to their country and to mankind ? 
This is the ſubject of my fears, and this the evil 
I would prevent. At the fame time, I muſt do 
juſtice to the intentions of M. d' Alembert, and 
hope he will do the ſame to mine; for I have 
no more de ſign to give offence to him, than he 
may have to do an injury to us. But even if af- 
ter all I ould be miſtaken, cught I not to at 
and ſpeak according to the dictates of my con- 
ſcience, and to the beſt of my judgment? Ought 
I to have been filent ? Or could I have been fo, 
— ad wes — I | 
To he able to juſtify my filence on this occa- 
ſion, I ought not to have written on leſs inte- 
obſcurity which 


I happily enjoyed 
to have 
have been publicly known that I had any con- 
nection with the editors of the Encyclopedie, 
that I furniſhed ſome articles for that work, and 
that my name is contained in the lift of its au- 
thors. My zeal for my native country ought to 
be leſs known, in order to warrant a fi ion 


that the article Geneva could eſcape me, or that 
my filence would not give reaſon to think I ap- 
provedof whatit contains. Nothing of all this be- 
ing true, it was therefore necetlary ſor me to ſpeak. 

I am obliged to difown what I do not Ad" 


PREFACE 10 
Ft opinions ſhould be imputed to me which [ 
do not maintain. I am well appriſed that my 
countrymen by no means want my advice; but 
I have a mind to do myſelf honour, in ſhewing 
that I am of their own principles. 

I am not to learn, that this eſſay is not only 
far ſhort of what it ought to be, but that it is 
even far ſhort of what in my kappier days I had 
it in my power to make it. But ſo many con- 
current circumſtances have contributed to ren- 

der it fo m uch below the mediocrity I once could 

have attained to, that I am aſtoniſhed it is not 
much worſe than it is. In writing in the de- 

fence of my country, if zeal could have ſuppli- 
ed the want of abilities, I ſhould have even tur- 
paſſed what I ever did before; but I faw how 
much was neceſſary to be done, and could not 
put it into execution. 

I have indeed told the plain truth, bay who 
troubles himſelf about that ? A very poor way 
of recommending a book ! To be uſeful, it ſhould 
be agreeable, and my pen hath Joſt that art. 
Some perfons may malignantly diſpute that loſs: 
but no matter, I perceive myſelf fallen, and 

none can fall lower than nothing. 

In the firſt place, the ſubject "of the preſent 
diſpute is not an idle queſtion in ſpeculative phi- 
loſophy; but a practical truth, of importance to 
a whole nation. I am not addreſſing myſelf to 

a few, butts the public; nor is it my pteſent in- 
tention to ſet others on thinking, but to commu- 
nicate clearly and plainly my own thoughts. It 
hath been neceffary for me therefore to change 
my uſual ſtyle : in order to be underſtood by all 

kinds of readers, I have uſed many words to ex- 

preſs few things; and while I have endeavoured 
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to render myſelf eaſily intelligible, have been 
perhaps tedious and diffuſe. 

I laid my account at firſt with the publication 
of a ſheet or two at moſt; but as I began m 
haſte, ſo the ſubject increaſing under my pen, 


I permitted it to run on without reſtraint. I was 
ill and dejected; and, though I wanted fome- 
thing to amuſe and divert me, I found my ſelf 
ſo little diſpoſed to think and write, that if the 
thoughts of diſcharging my duty had not kept 
up my ſpirits, I ſhould have thrown my papers 
frequently into the fire. Hence I am become 
Jefs fevere and critical on myſelf. I endeavoured 
in the courſe of my labour to find fome amuſe- 
ment to ſupport me; I have, therefore, wander- 


ed into every digreſſion that preſented inſelf, 
without | 


Taſte, judgment, and correctneſs, are not to 
be found in this - Living in foli- 
tude, I had no opportunity to ſhew it to any 
body. I had once indeed a ſevere and judicious 
Ariſtarchus; but I have Sorta. 
no longer ; although I ſhall ineeſſantly re- 
gret his loſs, by which my heart till ſuffers even 
more than my writin 

Solitude calms the ſoul, and foftens thoſe 
paſhons which ariſe from the tumult and diforder 
of the world. At a diſtance from the 


provoca- 
— — 


hand — 

: for th may be a returnin 
opened thy month againſt thy 
be a reconciliation ; except for uphraiding, or pekle, or <t- 
cloling of ſecrets, or 2 treacherous wound : for, for thete 
7 Eccl. chap. All. ver. 21, 23. 


friend, yet deſpair 
vour. 17 thou haſt 


peace. | 

To theſe reaſons may be added another, more 
cruel ; and which it would be in vain for me to 
diſſemble, as the public would know it but too 
well in fpite of me. If, among the ſeveral eſſays 


chat have come from my pen, the following 


apges tn be infectar ts the ethent, it 25 
leſs to be 1 to accidental circumſtances, 
than to my own fault: I am funk below myſelf. 
Bodily ills exhauſt the ſoul, which loſes its ſpring 
by dint of fuffermg. A tranſitory inftant of fer- 
mentation produced in me ſome glimmering ray 
of abilites; but it appeared late in life, and was 
quickly extinguiſhed. In returning to my na- 
tural ſtate, I returned, as it were, to 
I exiſted only for a moment; it is paſt, and 1 
_ muſt bear the diſgrace of ſurviving myſelf. 
Reader, if you receive this my laſt performance 
with indulgence, you will be kind to my ſhade; 
for as to myſelf, I am no more, 


Montmorency, March 20. 1758. 
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EPISTLE to M. D-ALEM BERT. 


1 Have read, Sir, with pleaſure your article, 
under the word GENEVA, in the feventh vo- 
lume of the Encyclapedie. It was with ſtill 
greater pleaſure I gave it a ſecond peruſal ; Which 
gave riſe to certain reſſections, however, that I 
think it neceſſary for me, under your auſpices, 
to ſubmit to the public, and particularly to my 
fellow-citizens. There is much to be com- 
mended in the article above-mentioned : but if 
the encomiums you have been pleaſed to beltow 
| on my native country, prevent my returning the 
ment to you, my ſincerity will be my ex- 
cuſe. To confeſs my differing from you in cer- 
tain points, ſuſſiciently explains what is my o- 
pinion of the reſt. 

I ſhall begin with a fubject that I have the 
molt reluctance to examine, and which is per- 
haps leaſt in my province ; though, for the rea- 
ſons already given, it is what I am not permit- 
ted topaſs over. 'This is the judgment you hold of 
the doctrines of our minifters, in matters of faith. 
In admitting, that they are lovers of philoſophy, 
and that they are not afraid to ſtand a philoſophical 
ſcrutiny, you have paid a very great and very 
juſt elogium to that reſpectable body, which is 
applicable ro them only of all the clergy in the 
world, and which muſt ſerve to increaſe that 
reſpect which they have always teſtified for you. 


But when we would do honour to others, Sir, 
we ſhould do it in their manner, and not in our 
own, leſt they ſhould take reaſonable offence at 


our commendations; which, however well in- 
tended, 
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rance of the parties themſelves? Again, who 
can tell fo well as myſelf, what I do or do not 
believe; and who, in ſuch a cafe, is to be de- 
pended on but one's felt? If, after having dedu- 
ced ſopbiſtical and difavowed conſequences from 
the converſation or writings of a well-meaning 
layman, an inveterate prieſt ſhould found a per- 
ſecution on ſuch conſequences againit the au- 
thor; he would act in character, and nobody 
would be at all ſurpriſed. But ought we to en- 
deavour to do honour to worthy men, by the 
fame means a raſcal makes uſe of to per ſecute 
them? And ſhall a philoſopher imitate thoſe 
captious arguments, to which he hath fo often 
been the victim? 
It ſeems natural to think, therefore, that thoſe 
of the Geneva clergy, whom you charge with 
being Socinians, and rejecting the doctrine of 
the eternity of hell- torments, have in confidence 
declared to you their opinions. But were theſe 
really their opinions, and had they thus confi- 
ded in you, they would certainly have done it 
privately, in the free and ingenuous intercourſe 
of philoſophical converſation; they would have 
entruſted the philoſopher, not the author : they 
have therefore not done it; and my proof of it 
ments *. | 
I 


t chink I have diſcovered a principle, which, if ſo fully 
demonſtrated as it might be, would immediately diſarm ſu- 
ition and perſecution, and appeaſe the rage of making 
proſelytes. This is, that human reaſon is not a common de- 
terminate ſtandard: fo that it is unjuſt for any man to la 
down his notions of things as a rule for others. We ſuppoſe 
people to be ſincere; otherwiſe all they ſay is mere idle prate. 
Jo a certain degree there are general principles, and a common 
1» 


M. PALEMBERT. 


a right to 
profeſs it; except 
thing they teach 


: I only fay, that no one 
charge it on them, unleſs they 
me 


2 2 
that reaſon which he hath beſtowed on us. When 
a man cannot believe what he thinks abſurd, it 
is not his fault, it is the fanlt of his underſtand- 
ing; and how can I ever be brought to imagine 
that God will puniſh him, for not having form- 
ed his underſtanding “ differently to that which 

be hath been pleaſed to beſtow on him. Should 


of reaſoning to guide him; ſo that this notion does not lead 
to ſcepticiſm. But, as the general bounds of reaſon are not 
fixed, aud no one can be a judge of thoſe of another perſon, 
the peremptory dogmatiſt is ſtopped ſhort in his career. If 
peace could ever be eſtabliſhed where at preſent there reigns 
nothing but ſelf-intereſt, pride, and conccit, this conlidera- 
tion would ſoon put an end to the diſputes of prieſts and phi- 
loſophers. But potfibly neither party wonld find their inte- 
reſt in it, as there would be then no more perſecutions or de- 
bates; the former would then have nobody to torment, and 
the latter nobody to confute; to that they would have nothing 
to do. | 

If it be aſked me here, why I difpnte myſelf ? my anſwer 
is, that I addreſs myſelf to the majority of the people; that 
I am endeavouring to explain practical truths; that I rely on 
experience, diſcharge my duty, and, having declared my opt- 
nion, am not diſpleaſed at any one for thinking differently. 

* It is to be remembered that | am replying to an author, 
who is not a Proteſtant; and I conceive the way to anſwer 
him eſfectually, is to ſhew that what he charges our miniſters 
with doing, would be uſeleſs to them, and is what is 2 

rily 
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a divine come and command me in God's name 
to believe that the part is greater than the whole, 
what could Ii 


imagine but that the learned pro- 
feſſor wanted to make a fool of me! Without 

ity in the myſteries of religion, is bound to 
— hen — — inian thinks them 


If we ſhould, he would himſelf begin by proving 
it to be an abſurdity to reaſon about what can- 
not be underſtood. What then is to be done ? 


What, indeed, but to let him alone! ' 
taken of it. 


The intellectual world, not excepting the region of geome- 
try, is full of incomprehenſible and yet inconteſtable truths ; 
becauſe that reaſon which proves their exiſtence, cannot pene- 
trate, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, beyond the boundaries by 

which they are limited; but only fees them at a diſtance. 
Such is the doctrine of the exiſtence of the Deity ; and ſueh 
all the myſteries admitted in our Proteſtant creeds. "Thoſe 
myſteries which are ſhocking to reaſon (to uſe Mr d' Alem- 
bert's phraſe) are very different. | 

Their very contradiction brings them within the reach of 
the underſtanding, and we have all the reaſon in the world to 
think they have no exiſtence; for though we cannot fee an 
abſurd thing, nothing is more eaſy than to ſee a palpable ab- 
furdity. is is the caſe when two propoſitions contradict 
each other. If you fay an inch is as long as a foot, you do 
not advance an obſcure or „ myſtery ? but an 
evident abſurdity, a propolition palpably falſe. Be the procfs 
in its favour what they will, thcy cannot equal the demonſtra- 
tian brought ag. inſt it; becauſe the latter flows directly : from 
the original notions on which all human certainty is founded. 
Were it otherwiſe, our reaſon would depoſe againſt itſelf, and 
thereby oblige us to renounce its authority; and, fo far from 
making us believe this or that tenet, would prevent our belie- 

ving any thing; becauſe all foundation for belief would be 
thus ſubverted. Every man therefore, of what religion foever 
he be, who pretends to believe in foch myſteries, eicher de- 
_ eives himfelf, or knows not what he affirms. | 
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I am not more cffended alſo that thoſe who 


ferve a forgiving and merciful God, ſhould re- 


ject the eternity of hell-torments if they think 


it incompatible with his juſtice. Let them in 


ſuch a caſe put the beſt interpretation they can 
on ſuch ſcriptural paſſages as contradict their o- 


pinion, rather than give it up: for what clic can 


they do? No man is more penetrated with a 
love and veneration for the ſublimeſt of ail books 


than myſelf; it affords me daily conſolation and 
inſtruction, when others only give me diſguſt. 


Iwill nevertheleſs maintain, that even the ſerip- 


tures themſelves, it they were to give us unwor- 


thy ideas of the Divine Being, we ought in this 
particular to reject their authority; even as in 
mathematics we ſhould reject a demonſtration 
that might involve an abſurdity: for how great 
foever be the authenticity of the facred text, ir 

is ſtill more credible that our bibles may have 
been corrrupted, than that God ſhould be male- 


volent or unjuſt. Such, Sir, are the reaſons 
which would prevent my cenſuring the opinions 
of equitable and moderate divines, who thould 


learn from their own doctrines that of tolera- 
tion; obligiag no one to adopt their way of 


thinking. I will go ſtill farther, and confeſs, 


that ſentiments, fo conformable to the ſtate of a 
rational but feeble creature, ſo worthy of a juſt 


and merciiul Creator, are in my opinion far 


preferable to that ſtupidity which converts man 
into a brute; and to that barbarous ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, which takes a pleaſure 1 in tormenting, 


even in this life, thoſe whom it conſigns to e- 


ternal tortures in the next. In this light, I 


thank you, in the name of my country, tor ac- 


knowledging a ſpirit of — aud tolera- 
Vol. VIII. tim 


— — p , — b _ 
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tion in her clergy, and for the juſtice 
done them in this reſpeRt. Foy” aa gon 


7 diſho- 
nourable to thoſe who adopt it, yer I ſhall be 
careful of imputing it to our clergy, who have 
not ſo done; leſt the commendation I mig 
beſtow 


my encomiums might do them good. 
fore ſhould I take upon me to anfwer for the 
religious creed of other men? I have been fuſh- 
ciently warned to beware of fuch-raſh imputa- 
tions, many perſons having taken upon them- 
ſelves to anfwer for mine, by charging me with 
itreligion, who certainly never looked into my 
heart. On ſuch, I ſhall by no means recrimi- 
nate; one of the obligations religion impoſes on 
me, being to have a regard to the ſecrets of con- 
ſcience. We may judge of the actions of men, 
os Gnas trace © to Do cite to Hs 
their faith. 
But I am too diffuſe on a ſubject, 
the examination of which does not properly be- 


on Chriſtian tolerntion, the reader may conſult the chap- 
rer hearing that title, in the 11 hook of the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine by profeitor Vernet. He will there ſce reaſons aſſigned 
why the churca ovght to act with more eireumſpection in cen- 
. ſuricg errors in point of faith, than in condemning thoſe ia 
morils, In all which, it is there ſhewn how Chriſtian mode- 


— vativn, pb: ilolophical prudeace, aud paſtoral zeal, may be united. 
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long to me, and is indeed net deſigned to be 
diſcuſſed in this letter. The miniſters of Ge- 
neva need not be obliged to the pens cf others 
to defend their cauſe * : neither am I the per - 
ſon they would make choice of for their cham- 
pion ; diſquiſitions of this kind are alto too little 
conſiſtent with my inclination, for me to pur- 
ſue them with any pleaſure : but having occaſion 
to treat of the article in which you accuſe our 
e 
that they do hold, my filence on this topic 
would appear as if 1 gave credit to your afler- 
tion ; which I do not. Senſible of the happi- 
neſs of poſſeſſing a body of philoſophical and 
divines, or rather a corps of officers F 

of morality and miniſters of virtue, I am great - 
ſhocked when there is any occaſion taken to 
them into mere churchmen. It is of 


® This they have themfelves done, as Tam informed, by a 
_ public declaration; which in my preſent retirement I have noe 

as yet been: able to get a fight of: but I hear it hath been re- 

cred with approbation by the public. 
| Thus I enjoy, not only the pleaſure of being the Gl wan 
them the honuur they deierve, but alto that of finding my o- 
pinion unanimouſly approved. I am indeed very fenſi:ble that 
Us „. n 
ous by declaration; and therefore might, in 
cafe, be looked upon as impertincnt: bu in gong dere 
ie es, edide 3 montienad ihe calc ving rite 
to it, the reaſon above-mentioned ſtill ſubſiſted, — — 
ſilence be conſtrued into conſent. I have permitted, 
therefore, re flections to ſtand; and that fo much the more 

, 2s, however unſeaſonat.le they may be now the af- 

fair is terminated, they contain nothing but what does 
honour to the church of Geneva, and may be of ute to the pu- 


ble in general. 
| Suck is the ticle « by the abbe de St 
Pierre, on the clergy intimate cither that they really ar 


— leaſt ought to. 
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they are. It is of confequence to us alſo, that 
they themſelves ſhould er joy that peace which 
they teach us to love, and that neither their tran- 
quillity nor our own ſhould be diſturbed by 
their odious theological diſputes. It is, in fine, 
of conſequence to us, to learn from their in- 
ſtruction and example, that candour and huma- 
nity are allo the virtues of a Chriſtian. 

I haften now to the diſcuſſion of a queſtion 
leſs grave and fericus ; but which is important 
enough to deferve our conſideration, and which 
1 ſha!l examine the more willingly as it is 
more immediately within my own province : 
this is, the project of eftablithing a public thea- 
tre in Geneva. I ſhall not trouble — with my 
conjectures concerning the motives that might 
induce you to recommend an inſtitution fo con- 
trary to the political maxims of our republic. 
Whatever might be your reaſons to propoſe i ity 
1 have 2 do with ours for rejecting it 
with regard to yourſelf, therefore, I ſhall 18 
take the liberty to ſay, that you are certainly the 
firſt philoſopher * that ever encouraged a free 
people, of a fmall city, and a poor ſtate, to 
burden themſelves with theatrical entertain - 
ments. 

I fee a number of queſtions to be diſcuſſed in 
that which you ſeem to have fo eaſily reſolved : 
for inſtance, Whether fuch entertainments are 
in themſelves falutary os pernicious ? 3 


* Of two celebrated hiſtorians, both of them piiiloſophers, 
and both admired by Mr. d' Alcmbert, the modern would Le 
of his opinion: but Tacitus, of whom ke is fo fon l, whoſe 
works he ſtudies and tranſlates, the grave and prud:nt Tact- 
tus, whom he ſo frequently cites, and whom he ſometimes i- 
mitates in every . but his „ ; would he have been 


of the fame opinion 
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* en > a people's morals, or 


auſterity of manners to a re- 
public? Whether they ſhould be permitted in 
any ſmall city? Whether the of a co- 
median be conſiſtent with ? Whether 
the actreſſes can poſſibly be as — / Mp 
women? Whether even good laws are fuſh- 
cient to reſtram the abuſes that might arĩſe from 
them ? Whaker feed tres coat be edi? 
—and many others. Every thing is at preſent 
problematical with us the actual ef- 
fects of a theatre; the diſputes it occa- 
hons are diſcuſſed only between the ecclefia- 
ſticks and the laity, and each party places them 
in the light of their own peculiar prejudices. 
Theſe retearches, Sir, are not unworthy your 
pen. For my part, without taking upon me to 
engage in them, content myſelf in this 
eſſay with en to throw only ſuch light 
on the ſubject — 
At the fame time, I hope you will reflect, that 
in frankly giving my opinion, as you 3 
yours, I diſcharge my duty to my country; and 
that, if I lie under a miſtake, at leaſt my error 
cannot be injurious to any one. 

On the firſt view of theatrical inſtitutions, 
we ſee they are intended principally for amuſe- 
ment; and if it be true that people muſt have 
amuſement, you muſt admit that they are law- 
rr 
while uſeleſs entertainment is an evil, | 
ricularly to 2 being whoſe life is ſo ſhort and 
whoſe time is ſo precious. 

The ſtate of man hath its pleafures, which 
are derived from his nature, and ariſe from his 


occupations, his connections, and his neceſſities; 
_ and 
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and as the ſe pleaſures are moſt agreeable to un- 
corrupted, innocent minds, they render all o- 

thers in a manner uſeleſs. A father, a fon, a 
huſband, a citizen, he under obligations of fo 
pleaſing and intereſting a nature, that they can 
want no amuſement more agreeable than the 
diſcharge of them. The proper employment of 
our time increaſes its value; while the better it 
is employed, the leſs have we ſtill to ſpare. 
Thus we find, that the habit of labour renders 
idleneſs tireſome, and that a good conſcience 
(leprives us of all taſte for frivolous pleaſures. 
But it is the being diſſatisſied with ourſelves, it 
is the weight of indolence, it is the loſs of taſte 
tor ſimple and natural pleaſures, that give oc- 
caſion to the expediency of artificial entertain- 
ments. I do not like to fee the heart ſet upon 
theatrical amuſements, as if it was uneaſy or 
_ unhappy within itſelf. The anſwer of the bar- 
barian to a perſon, who had been extolling the 
magnificence of the circus, and the in- 
ſtituted at Rome, was dictated by nature itſelf. 
Have the Romans, ſaid that honeſt ereature, 
no wives nor children? The Barbarian was in 
the right. People imagine themſelves to be in 
company at the theatre, Shot | it is there that eve- 
ry body is alone. We repair thather 8 
our relations, our friends, our neighbours ; to 
intereſt ourſelves in fabulous repreſentations; to 
mourn over the imaginary misfortunes of the 


dead, or to laugh at the expence of the living. 


Bur I ſhould have perceived that this is not the 
language of the preſent age. Let us endeavour, 
therefore, to aſſume one that will be better un- 

To inquire whether public amuſements are 
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good or bad in themſelves, is a queſtion too 
vague and indeterminate : it would be to examine 
into a relation before we had fixed the terms of 
it. They are made for the people, and it is on- 
ly from their effects oa the poopls that we are 

to determine their real or bad qualities. 
Thane ey te an ale ales ratheng bf nd 
entertainments; and there is a like variety in 
the manners, conſtitutions, and characters, of dif- 
ferent people. I allow that man is every where 
the fame; but when he is variouſly modified by 
religion, government, laws, cuſtoms, prepot- 
ſeſſions, and climates, he becomes fo different 
from bimſelf, that the queſtion no longer is, 
what is proper for mankind in general, but what 
is proper him in ſuch a particular age and coun- 
try. Hence it is, that the dramatic pieces of 
Menander, calculated for the Athenian ſtage, 
were ill ſuited for that of Rome. Hence the 
combats of the „ which, under the re- 
publican government, animated the people with 
courage and a love of glory, only ſerved, un- 
der the emperors, to render the populace bru- 
tal, blood-thirſty, and cruel. The very fame ob- 
jects, exhibited under different circumſtances, 
taught the people at one time to deſpiſe their 
own lives, md 3+ envider 19 thee with the ew 
of others. 

With reſpect to the ſpecies of public amuſe- 
ments, it is neceffarily determined by the parti- 
cular pleaſure they afford the ſpectators, and 
not by their public utility. If any utility can 
de derived from them, it is fo much the better: 
but theie principal intent is to pleaſe; and pro- 
vided the people are amuſed, the end is ſufſſi - 
ciently anſwered. This circumſtance alone will 

ever 
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ever prevent ſuch inſtitutions from having all 
nano ,v they are capable of ; and thoſe 
muſt be dr miſtaken, who form 
an idea of their perſection, ſo inconſiſtent with 
practice, that they would thereby neceſſarily 
thoſe whom they were intended to in- 
ſtruct . Hence ariſes the difference of public 
— entertainments, according to the taſtes of dif- 
ferent nations. 

A people of an intrepid, ſaturnine, and cruel 
diſpoſition, would be fond of perilous and mur- 
dering exhibitions exemplifying valour and re- 
ſolution; a people ferocious and ficry, would be 
for bloodſhed and battles, a voluptuous 

for muſic and dancing, a polite nation for ſlie wo 
of love and gallantry, and a hight and frivolous 


Ki is neceſſary, ju order to pleaſe them, that 


their 


* « Some public entertainments are undouhtedly bad in 
* themſelves, as being cruel, indecent, or licentious ; fuch 
were ſome of the games among the Pagans, But there are 
2 others of a nature totally — and which are had on- 

«+ ly from the abuſe of them. Thus, for example, dramatic 
* entertainments have nothing eſſentially had in themſelves, 
in fo far as they truly repretent the various characters and 
«© aftionsof mankind. They might even be rendered, not on- 


* ly agreeable, hut inſtructive, to people of all ranks. But, if 


« they inculcate corrupt morals ; if the actors of them lead a 
+ life of debauchery, and contribute to debauch others; if 
* ſuch entertainments encourage luxury, vanity, idleneſs, and 
22 it is evident —— they tend to a very bad 

purpoſe; and that, unleſs a method could be found to guard 
2 againſt ſuch abuſes, we had better altogether renounce them.” 
Inſftruftion Chretienne, T. 3. L. 3. Ch. 16. 

Here we ſee the queſtion fairly fiated. The point is, Whe- 
ther the morality of the theatre be really corrupt ; whetber the 
abuſes are inevitable; and whether the inconveniencies ariſe 
from the nature of the thing itſelf, or from extrancous cauſes 
_ which it may be poſſible to remove. 
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their public entertainments ſhould favour their 
ſeveral diſpoſitions, whereas they ought in rea- 
ſon to moderate them. 

The ftage in general preſents us with a pic - 
ture of the human paſſions; the original of 
which is in the heart: but if the poet were not 


would not like 
to 2 themſelves in fuch a light as muſt render 
them contemptible. If he draws ſome charac- 
ters m odious colours, it is fuch only as are not 
general, and which are naturally odious. And 
in this, the poet does nothing more than adopt 
the public opinion; while even theſe diſgnſ{tful 


our being more Jawful. Reaſon is the only | 
that is uſcleſs on the ſtage. The charac- 


« bot andy make cnc loagd. 

Lot ws Hos ö ö 
the of changing ſentiments and manners, 
when it can only purſue and embelliſh them. 
A dramatic writer who ſhould the gene- 
rn 
write only for himſelf. When Moliere correc - 
ted the comic drama, he attacked only ridicu- 
lous modes and characters; but in doing this 


he indulged the public taſte *, as did alſo Cor- 
neille. 


* Had even Moliere lived earlier, he would have found it 
dickcult to — — he moſt perfect of all d. wri- 


0 


which is, 
depie, 3 


| — 
| — 


Nh 


+ 
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damned in its firſt appearance, becauſe he brought 
E —2— being enlightened de to re · 


Hl 


nA 


the comedy would be 
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is confined to the heightening, and does not 
extend to the altering, of eſtabliſhed manners, 
for the virtuous, 
and bad for the vicious. In the firſt caſe, how- 
ever, it {till remains to be determined, Whether 
the paſſions, when too much heightened, do not 
generate into vices. I know that dramatic poe- 
fy pretends to the contrary, and 0 the 
paſſions while it excites them; but I do not 
readily comprehend this kind of purgation. Can 
it be that, in order to grow temperate and pru- 
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Cent, we mull fell be made interperate and 


fooliſh ? 

« Oh no! it is not that, ſay the partiſans 
&« of the theatre. Tragedy, indeed, pretends 
that we are to be moved by all the paſſions it 
« defcribes ; but it does not always require that 
«© we ſhould be affected in the fame manner as 
&« a perſon really under the tormenting influence 
<« of paſſion. Its aim, on the contrary, is molt 
« frequently to excite ſentiments very different 
* from thoſe which aCtuate the perſons of the 
„ drama.” 

They farther tell us, that, although the poets 
ſometimes make an ill uſe of their power over 
the heart, in order to influence the audience in 
favour of a bad character; this error ought to 
be imputed to ignorance, or to the depravity of 
the artiſt, not to the art. They tell us, in 
ſhort, that a faithful repreſentation of the paſ- 
fions, and the anxieties attending them, alone 
ſuffices to make us avoid them with all poflible 
folicitude. 

Let us but conſult our own hearts, however, 
at the end of a tradegy, and we ſhall be con- 
vinced of the infuthciency and infincerity of 
ſuch pleas. Do the emotions, the trouble, the 
compaſhon, we feel during the piece, and even 
ſome time after it is over, ſhew any diſpoſition 
ro ſurmount and regulate our paſhons? Are 
thoſe lively and affecting impreſſions, which 
grow habitual, and are ſo often reiterated, pro- 
per to moderate our paſſions and affections in 

caſes of neceſſity? Why ſhould the ſenſe of 
pain arifing from the paſſions, efface that of 
pleaſure and tranſport ariſing from the fame 
fource; and which the authors take care to 


28 
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heighten as much as poſſible, in order to render 
their performances agreeable? Are not all the 
Jen known fitters, one of which only is ſuf- 
tent to excite a thoufand? And do not we 
know that to oppuſe the one to the other, is on- 
ly the way to render the heart more fuſceptible 
of them all? The only inſtrument which fcrves 
to purge them 1s reafon, and I have already faid 
that reaſon hath no effect on the ſtage. It is 
certain that we do not of the feelings or 
affections of all the characters; for their inter- 
eſts being oppoſed, the poet muſt fo contrive it, 
as to induce us to give the preference to one of 
the parties; otherwiſe we thall not intcreſt our - 
ſelves in any: but he is fo far from chuſing, to 
this end, the paſſions he would make us love, 
that he is compelled to make choice of thoſe we 
already prefer. What I have faid of the ſpecies 
of plays, ought allo 10 be underſtood of the 
and intereſts that prevail in them. 
At London, a play intereſts the awlience, if 
calculated to make them hate the French ; at 
Tunis, the prevailing paſſion is for piracy ; at 
Mefſhna, for revenge; at Goa, for the honour of 
burning a Jew. erer 
t — 
very good play, he 
to fee it. In 
Vol. VIII. 


* Thus, at let him, ante Prack ſtage, repre ent | 
a plain, honeſt, limple clown, incapable of making tine ſpcecli- 
es, and dellitute of love and gallantry ;; at the ſane tune, let 
kim repreſent a philoſopher free from prejudices, who, after 
having been inſulted by a bravo, does not think it expedicnt 
to be run through the body by the aggreſſor : then let him 
. employ the whole force of dramatic writing to rens ler theſe 
Characters as intereſting 35 the Cid. I am much miſtaken if 
he will ſucceed. | 
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charged with ignorance, and that very juſtly, 
for having neglected the very firſt principle of 
his art, which ferves as a baſis to all the reſt; 
that is, to pleaſe. Thus the ſtage purges the 
paſſions we have not, and irritates thoſe we 
have. Is not this a medicine admirably admi-- 
niſtered ? 

A concurrence of general and particular cau- 
ſes will therefore always hinder theatrical ex- 
hibitions from attaining that perfection they are 
capable of, and from producing thoſe good ef - 
ſects one might expect from them. But were 
we even to tuppole tis perfection as great as 
poſſible, and the people as well diſpoſed as one 
could deſire; their effects would ſtill be next 
kin to nothing, for want of means to render 
them ſenfible. I know but of three kinds of 
inſtruments, by means of which the manners of 
a people are to be acted on; viz. the power 
of the laws, the influence of opinion, and the 
allurements of pleaſure. Now the laws have 
no acceſs to the ſtage; where the leaſt reſtraint * 
would give pain inſtead of amuſement. "The 
authority of opinion depends on it as little; for 
inſtead of the theatre's giving laws to the public, 
it receives them from it: and with regard to 
the pleaſure we find there, its only effect is to 
make us the more oſten return thither. 


. 

* The lavs may determine the ſuhject and form of the pie- 
ces, and their manner of being acted; but they cannot compel 
the public to be pleated with them. When Nero ſung on the 
ſtage, he commanded that thote ſhould have their throats cut 
who could not keep open their eyes; and yet he could not keep 
them all awake, the pleaſure of a thort nap having been near 
coſting Veſpalian bis life. O, ye moſt egregious performers 

of the French opera, had you but been polictled of Nero's im- 
perial authority, I certainly hould not at preſent have causc 
to lu ment having BV ed too long, 
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We ſhall ſee if there can be any other. The 
ſtage, it is faid, if directed as it may and ought 
to be, would ſerve to render virtue amiable and 
vice odious. Well, and what then? Were 
not honeſt men reſpected and knaves deteſted 
before there were any comedies? Ani are they 
leſs fo in places where there are no theatrical 
entertainments? The ſtage ferves to render 
victue amiable—A great matter truly, to effect 
what nature and reaſon had done before]! Bad 
men are rendered odious on the ſtayc—Pray, are 

they leſs fo in fociety, when they are known to 

be fuch ? Is it very certain that this odium is 
to be imputed to the art of the writer, rather 
than to the actions of which he repreſents them 
guilty ? Is it very certain that the ſimple rela- 
tion of thoſe crimes would fill us with leſs in- 
| than ariſes from all the glowing colours 
in which he hath deſcribed them? It all his 
art conſiſts in exhibiting malefactors, in order 
to render them hateful to us, I fee nothing fo 

very admirable in ſuch art; and we have of theſe 
too many real examples in real life, to need ha- 
ving any recourſe to the fictitious ones of the dra- 
ma. Shall I venture to add another ſuſpicion 
that ſuggeſts itſelf ? I much doubt whether a- 
ny perſon, to whom one ſhould ſimply relate 
+ as of Vinie wi ihtce febece he. 
faw the play, would not abhor them much 
more at the beginning of the firſt aft than at 
the end of the repreſentation z and if fo, what 
muſt we think of the ſo much boaſted eifects of 
the theatre ? 

I ſhould be glad to fee it clearly and conciſe- 
ly demonſtrated, how the drama can produce 
ſentiments i in us that we had not before in our 


Wy” minds, 
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minds, and cauſe us to judge of moral entities 
otherwiſe than we judge of them within our- 
ſelves. Believe me, theſe mighty pretenſions, 
if examined into, will be all found to be infig- 
nificant and puerile. If the beauty of virtue 
were the work of art, it would have been long 
fince defaced! As to myſelf, let me be treated 
as a bad man for ſaying that mankind were born 
good; I care not, as I think I have fully proved 
it. The ſource of our love for virtue, and our 
hatred to vice, is ſeated within ourſelves, and 
is not to be found in the play. No art can pro- 
duce it, although it may take advantage of it. 
The love of the beautiful “ is a ſentiment as 
natural to the human heart as that of ſelſ - love. 
It does not ſpring from any arrangement or diſ- 
of the ſcenes: the writer doth not carry 
it to the theatre, he finds it there; and it is by 
flattering this purity of ſentiment he is enabled 
to draw forth thoſe tears which ſometimes flow 
from the audience. 
_ _ Conceive the theatre to be as perfect as you 
will; where is the man who, on thicker | 
the firſt time, does not go previ convinced 
of the truth of what is inculcated there, and al- 
ready prejudiced in favour of thoſe characters 
Which are rendered amiable? But this is not the 


point in difpute; it is to act in conformity with 
our 


® I mean here what is morally beautiful : for, let philoſc 
phers ſay what they pleaſe, this love is implanted in human 
nature, as an innate principle of conſcience. 
As an example of what is above aſſerted, I might cite the 
little entertainment, entitled Nanine, which has made the au- 
dience groan, and has been ſupported merely by the great re- 
of the author; and all this, becauſe honour, virtue, 


ad the ſimplicity of natace, we preferred (0 the impertivent . 
prepoſſe ſons of rank. . 
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our principles, and to imitate thoſe we eſteem. 
The heart of man is always upright, reſpecting 
what does not immediately regard his own per- 
fonal intereſt. Thus we ever take the fide of 
juſtice in quarrels of which we are merely ſpec- 
tators, and feel an high indignation at every 
baſeneis from which we can derive no perſonal 
advantage: but when our own intereſt is con- 
cerned, our fentiments are prefently corrupted ; 
and it is in this caſe only that we prefer the 
evil which is uſeful to us, to the good which 
we ſhould otherwiſe naturally approve. Is ic 
not a nece ſſary effect, inſeparable from the con- 
ſtitution of things, that a bad man ſhall poſſeſs 
a two-fold advantage in all his actions; one a- 
riſing from his own injuſtice, and the other 
from the probity of others? Could he poſſ- 
bly enter into a more advantageous treaty, that 
to engage the whole world to be honeſt except 
himſelf; fo that every one ſhould behave juſtly 
towards him, and he unjuſtly towards every bo- 
dy ? Ile loves virtue, without doubt; but ir is 
the virtue of other people, becauſe he hopes to 
proſit by it; he does not chute to practiſe it 

himſelf, becauſe it would be hurtful to his inte- 
teſt. What does he go to ſee and hear, there - 

fore, at the theatre? Lxactly what he would be 
glad to meet with cvery where; lectures of mo- 
ral virtue for the public, out of which number 
he is himſelf excepted; and examples of men 
facrificing every thing to their duty, while he 
himſelf is bound by none. 

J hear it ſaid, that tragedy excites to pity by 
means of terror. But what is this pity? A tran- 
fitory and fruitleſs emotion, which laſts no 
longer than the alluſion producing it; the re- 

8 3 mains 
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mains of natural feeling preſently ſtifled by the 
z in a word, only a barren compaſhon 
indulging itſelf in a few tears, but never pro- 
yu be of act of humanity. Thus did the 
thirſty Sylla weep at the recital of all choſe 
rc» than tax oper pede 
Thus did Alexander, the tyrant of Pherz, hide 
himſelf in the theatre, that he might not be 
ſeen to with Priam and Andromache, al- 
though he could hear without emotion the cries 
of the unhappy wretches who were daily but- 
chered at his commands. 
If the obſervation of Diogenes Laertius be 
true, that the heart is more affected by imagi- 
| prone oof map rr if theatrical reprefenta- 
tions ſometimes cauſe us to ſhed more tears 
than would flow from the actual appearance of 
neee 
the A bbe du Bos, becauſe the emotion is weak - 


requires of us on ſuch occaßons, without any 
farther inconvenience to ourſelves : whereas, 


| quent not to be wore than mere exceptions to a general ral. 


ſections, or eee us at leaſt in ſolicitudes 


ingly — Hence it may be faid, that 
1 


and indeed ſhould think it as ridiculous to adopt 
the virtues of dramatic heroes, as to ſtrut about 


in ſhapes, or to talk in blank verſe. Of all thoſe 


ſublime ſentiments and brilliant maxims, there- 
fore, that are fo y extolled in the 


theatre, it is plain they are 2 
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thing in the world leſs 
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trical amuſement; the praftice of which it 
would be mighty abſurd 3 
into life. Thus the moſt advantageous impref- 
fion of the beſt tragedies is to reduce the duties 
and obligations of life to a few tranſitory affec- 
tions, fruitlefs and ineſffectual: juſt as ſome po- 
lite people conceive they have done an act of 
charity, in beſtowing a mere verbal bleſſing on 
a poor object as they pals by. 
It is true, that the flage might be made to 
aſſume a plainer appearance, — that the lan- 
guage and modes of the theatre might be more 
accommodated to real life. But manners are 
deſcribed only, not corrected, by ſuch means; 
for deformity is never ſhocking to thoſe who are 
in like manner deformed. And yet ſhould we 


attempt to correct them by aggravating the de- 


ſcription into caricatura, we ſhould depart from 


nature; the picture would have no reſemblance, 


and be of no effect. Exaggeration doth not 
make objects odious, fo much as it makes them 
ridiculous: whence reſults this great inconvent- 
ence, that we are fo afraid of ridicule, that vice 

no longer ſtrikes us with horror; and yet we 
cannot cure the former, without encouraging the 
latter. You will aſk perhaps, why this . 
tion ſhould be thought ſo neceſſary? Why, Sir! 


decauſe men of probity never laugh at the vici - 


ous, but heartily _ 6 them; nor is there any 
or rifible than 
the juſt i ion of virtue. Ridicule is, on 
the other hand, the favourite weapon of vice. 
= this 1 - wa aſſails the veneration due to virtue, 
even the very ſenſe of it is in time extinguiſh- 
ed in the human breaſt. | 
Thus are we compelled to renounce that falſe 


— N — 
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prove in of the preceding, that 
the French theatre, with all its taults, is never- 
theleſs as nearly perfect as it can be, both with 
reſpect to amuſement and utility; and. that theſe 
advantages are united in ſuch a proportion, tbat 
it cannot be diſturbed without taking from one 
more than would be given to the other, and 
therefore oxds render rhe Beg (ll mare fow- 
Not that a man of genius might not 
invent a kind of pieces preferable to thoſe at 
preſent in uſe: but this new kind of drama, 
ſtanding conſtantly in need of the author's pe- 
_ culiar abilities to ſupport it, would of courſe die 
with him; when his ſucceſſors, deſtitute of the 
fame refrreces, would be forced to have re- 
courſe to the ordi means to intereſt and 
the audience. Theſe means are, at preſent, 
celebrated exploits, names, horrid crimes, 
and ſublime virtues, in tragedy; ridicule and 
in comedy; and love-fcenes, in both *. | 
Laſk, | what advantage can all this be to a pev- 
ple's morals ? | 
It may be ſaid, that, in theſe pieces, villany 
is always puniſhed, and virtue rewarded, agree- 
able to poetical juſtice. But, admitting this to 
be always true 3 yet, as the ſubjects of our tra- 
are moſtly = bags add hang nos 
of the poet's brain, they make not any great im- 
on the audience : by tents thine ee bÞ 
is our intention to inſtruct them, our intention 


| DENIES. 


* The Greeks were not under any neceſſity of * 
See ve; nor 

did they do it. With us, who have not the ſame re- 
wurces, we cannot do without it. The reaſon of this differ - 


ence will appear in the ſequel. 
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Again, I anſwer, That juſtice diſtri- 
butes its puniſhments and 2 
unuſual manner, that we never can 
fee any thing like it in the natural courſe of 
things. And laſtly, I reply, by denying the 
fact. It neither is, nor can be, generally true: 
for this not being the principal aim of the poet, 
he muſt very ſeldom be able to attain it, and it 
would as often be an obſtacle to the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours to pleaſe. It is of little conſe- 
quence whether vice or virtue prevails, provided 
the ſpeCtator is impoſed on by the —— of 
appearances ? Thus, on the Woah ſtage, which 
is undoubtedly the moſt perfect, or at leaſt the 
beſt regulated, we fee the triumphs of great vil- 
lains as well as great heroes; witnefs Cataline, 
Mahomet, Atreus, and many others. 

I am well aware, that we muſt not always 
Judge, by the cataſtrophe, of the moral effect of 

a tragedy ; or that the intent is anſwered, when 
the ſpeCtators are more affected by ſeeing virtue 
in tiſtreſs than vice triumphant : which does not 
prevent, even then, the pretended rule from be- 
ing violated. As there is nobody who would 
not rather have been a Britannicus than a Nero, 
I admit that we ought to applaud the play in 
which their actions are repreſented, notwith- 
ſtanding Britannicus periſhes in it. But from 
the fame principle, what judgment ſhall we 
form of a tragedy in which, though the crimi- 
nals are juſtly puniſhed, yet they are conitantly 
repreſented in fo — a light, that every 
body is intereſted in their favour? Plays, in 
which Cato, the greateſt of mankind, acts the 
part of a mere pedant? in which Cicero, the 
* of the republic, that Cicero who wt 
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merited and was firſt honoured with the title of 


while thou, molt meek and modeſt Virtue, thou 
remaineſt alone unhonoured ! Blind as we are 
in the midſt of ſuch a profuſion of light, ab- 


not even the poor cataſtrophe; the 
monſter, who is the hero of each of thoſe pieces, 
attaining the end of his villainy, and enjoying 
the fruits of it in peace, One of them fays in 
expreſs terms in the laſt verſe ; | 


furd victims to our own applauſe, ſhall we ne- 


Et 
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Et je jouis enfin du prix de mes forfaits *. 


I am indeed loath to ſuppoſe, that, when the 
ſpectators are diſmiſſed with this moſt excellent 
maxim, they will actually conclude thenc at 
vice 1s conſtantly rewarded with pleaiur. nd 
profit; but I would willingly aſk them, what 
profit they could pcihibly reap from a play tend- 
ing to enforce and illuſtrate ſuch a maxim? 

With reſpect to Mahomer, the fault of fixing 
the public admiration on a guilty character, 
would have been fo much the greater in this 
play, as the author has given it another colour- 
ing, had not he taken care to excite a reſpeck 
and veneration for a ſecond perſonage; capable 
of effacing, or at leaſt of counteractin g, the 
terror and aſtoniſhment infpired by Mahomet. 
The action of this play, eſpecially in the ſcene 

where they both appear together, is fo artfully 
conducted, that Mahomet, without acling out 
of character, or loſing any thing of that ſuperi- 
ority which is proper and peculiar to him, is e- 
elipſed merely by the intrepidity, the good ſenſe, 
and virtue, of Zopirus f. It required a writer 

Vol. VIII. T fully 


At length I reap the fruits of = miſdceds. 

+1 — that I formerly thought there was more fire 
and ſublimity in the ſcene between Omar and Zopirus, than 
in that between the latter and Mahomet : and this I took to be 
a defect in the picce. On thinking better of it, however, I 
have altered my opinion. Omar, w SS is tranſported with fa- 
naticiſm, ought to ſpe:k of his maſter with that enthuſiaſtic 
zcal and "admiration, which raiſe him in a manner above the 
ſtate of humanity. But Mahomet is not a fanatic : he is ade- 
ſigning villain, who knows it is needleſs to act the part of a 
ſaint in the company of Zopirus: he ſtrives therefore to gain 
him over by an affected confidence and motives of ambition. 

From the part, therefore, he hath here to play, he mult of 


ur, e 
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fully ſenſible of his own 
introduce two ſuch c 
Indeed, this 1 
univerſally admired as it 
not any one of the whole French theatre, that 
contains more maſterly ſtrokes, or wherein the 
 facred character of virtue has a more ſenſible 
over ſublimity of 
Another conſideration which tends to 
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tend to expoſe criminal actions in —1 = 

_ thoſe which ariſe from a ſpirit of fanaticiſm in 
particular, in order that the world ma 
citous to diſtinguiſh and guard 
Unhappily ſuch folicitude is not 


an error, VW 
which can never be reſtrained by reaſon. The 
only way to ſtop its is to reſtrain the 
perfons of thoſe who propagate it. It is in vam 
to remonſtrate to madmen, that are im- 
poſed on by their leaders: they will be ſtill as 
| eager to follow them as ever. Wherever fana- 
ticiſm has once gained ground, there is but one 
way to check it; which is, to aſſail it with its 
own weapons. Argument and reaſon have no- 
hing to do in the affair. You muſt throw a- 
fide philoſophy, cloſe your books, draw the 
„ the impoſtors. In reſpect to 

Maho- 


courſe ſhine leſs than Omar; and that hecauſe he is in a more 
exalted (tation, and hath a greater knowledge of mankind. He 
gives the audience to underttand as much: it was therefore 
ny own fault that I did not perceive it ; but this will happen 
0 us petty authors. In attempting to cenſure the works of our 
2 41ters, our ignorance leads us to miltake a thouſand things 
tor aciicts, which in the ves of good judges ate real beauties. 
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Mahomet, I am alfo farther apprehenſive, that 
his magnanimity will ſerve greatly to diminiſh 
the villany of his crimes in the opinion of the 
audience; and that a play of this kind, repre- 
ſented before perſons capable of choice, would 
tend more to make each a Mahomet than a Zo- 
pirus. It is, at leaſt, very certain, that fuch 
fore of examples afford very little encouragement 


to virtue. 
can indeed be made for the 


No ſuch | 
character of Atreus : the horror it excites, is ail 
thrown Y: we learn nothing of him but to 
ſhudder at his villany : and though he is great 
only in his rage, there is not a ſingle character 
in the whole play capable of attracting any ſhare 
of the attention of the audience with him ; for, 
as to the whining Pliſthenes, I cannot conceive - 
how he is even fupportable in ſuch a tragedy. 
has intermixed no love in his play of A- 
and 323 
ham in ann other circumſtance, 
de ought to have i im in that alſo, It 
uires a great tancy of diſpoſition, 
ſcenes of 97 


Before 1 diſmiſs this performance, I cannot 
help remarking one ſpecies of merit in it; which 
may poſſibly appear to many as a fault. The 
22 neareſt to the taſte 
of the ancients, of net which have been in- 
troduced on the French 
hero in point of courage, nor a model of virtue; 
nor can he be ſaid, on the other hand, to be a 
villain. He is only a weak man, who engages 
our pity ; and that merely becauſe he is a man, 
and 1s unhappy. 6 
2 


Seneca 
treus; 
to copy 


: be is neicher a 


the Spartan ambaſſadors being prefent, and fee- 
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I think the ſentiment he excites is extremely 
affecting: for this man is in a great meaſure 
like ourſelves; whereas heroiſm, being above 
our reach, rather dazzles the imagination than 
affects the paſhons. It is to be wiſhed that our 
ſublime writers would condeſcend to lower their 
flights a little, and to move our compaſſion for 
the common ſufferings of humanity; leſt, by ha- 
bitually direCting our pity only to unfortunate 
we may grow by degrees inſenſible to 
all compaſſion. The ancients had heroes; not - 
withſtanding which, they brought the characters 
of common life on the ſtage 3 but we intreduce 
none but heroes, and have hardly any common 
characters. The ancients ſpoke of 1 4 * in 
a leſs ſtudied phraſe than we; but they knew 
better than we how to practiſe 22 There is a 
paſſage in Plutarch which may be applied to 
them and us with propriety, — which I cannot 
forbear tranfcribing. ** At the theatre in Athens, 
a venerable old man was looking about for a 
feat; which ſome young ones at a diſtance 
perceiving, they beckoned him to come to them, 
intimating they would make way for him; but 
when he came near them, they filled up their 
feat, and made a jeſt of him. The old man went 
from ſeat to feat, in great confuſion ; being all 
the while ridiculed by the Athenian youth. But 


ing his diſtreſs, roſe up and placed him honour- 


ably in the midſt of them. The tranſaction was 
noticed by the whole audience, and the behavi- 
our of the Spartans was received with univerſal 
applaufe : whilſt the old man ſhook his head, 
and cried, What a pity that the Athenians 
| Jbauld kiew what good manners are, but _ 

N "als 
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the Lacedemonians only ſbould put them in prac- 
tice.” Such is the fame obſervation that will 
hold good between modern philotophy and an- 


cient manners. 
| fubjeft. What is it we 


To return to my 
learn from Phadra and Oedipus, except 
man is not a free agent, but that the Deity pu- 
niſhes him for crimes which he forces him to 
commit? What from Medea, but that the rage 
ef jealouſy may render a mother cruel and un- 
natural? If we purſue thus an examination into 
moſt of our French tragedies, we ſhall find they 
abound - with — of vice and ĩniĩquity; 
whoſe actions may poſſibly render the play amu- 
ling, and exerciſe our virtue; but are certainly 
dangerous, as they accuſtom the eye to ſcenes 
of diſguſt and horror, which ought not to be 
known, or even thought poſſible. It is not 
true, that even murder and parricide are always 
rendered odious. By the convenient aid of a 
few arbitrary fi they become lawful, 
or at leaſt excuſable. Are we not inclined to 
pity Phzzdra, though guilty of inceſt and of 
_ thedding innocent blood? Even Syphax, who 
poiſons his wife; the young Horatius, who ſtabs 
his ſiſter; Agameranon, who facrifices his daugh- 
ter; ud Ove, who cum 2 
mother; are all intereſting perſonages. Add ro 
this, that the poet, in order to make them ſpeak 
in character, is compelled to put into the mouths 
maxims, dreſſed up in all the pomp of verſe 
and declamation for the improvement of the au- 
dience. 
The Greeks bore with theſe performances, 
. 

| 3 
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lar traditions, which had been many ages current 
among them ; for the revival of which they had 
their peculiar reaſons, as they had for expoſing 
ſome of the characters to public averſion. But 
when theſe reaſons no longer ſubſiſt, how can 
the fame tragedy find ſpectators among us, able 
to bear the ſhocking images it exhibits to their 
view, or the villanous characters it introduces 
on the ſtage? Here one man kills his father, 
marries his mother, and difcovers himfelf to be 
the brother of his own children. Another forces 
a fon to murder his own father. A third com- 
pels a father to drink the blood of his fon. It 
is impoſſible not to be ſhocked at the bare idea 
of theſe horrid ſcenes; which have been repre- 

 fented on the French ſtage for the amuſement of 
the moſt ſuſceptible and humane people in the 
world. No. I will maintain, and call the hor- 
ror of my readers to witneſs, that the ſhows of 
| the gladiators at Rome were not half fo barba- 

rous. They ſhed human blood, it is true; but 
they did not ſnlly the imagination with ideas of 
crimes to make nature ſhudder. Tragedy, as 
it ſtands at preſent, is happily ſo far removed 
from common life, and exhibits to us fuch gi- 
gantic, chimerical, and monſtrous characters, 
that the example of their vices is as little con- 
tagious as that of their virtues is uſeful; hence 
it is, at the fame time, that the leſs it attempts 
to inſtruct, the leſs hurtful it is found. It is 
quite otherwiſe, however, with regard to co- 
medy ; in which the manners have a more di- 
rect relation to our own, and the characters have 
2 greater reſemblance to human nature. This 


4 
a 

; 
2 
1 
- 


with taking a ſhort view of 


dant leſſons for vice and corruption 
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8, while even the taſte for the comic 
ſcene being founded on a vicious turn of the 
human heart, it is one of the corollaries of the 
principle, that the more perfect and agreeabic a 


: le 


But, without repeating what I have al- 
rude Dru. 
in this place with making an application, and 
your comic theatre. 

Let us begin with it at the time of its per- 
fection ; that is to ſay, at its birth. It is uni- 
verſally agreed, and becomes every day more 
and more certain, that Moliere is the beſt of all 
our comic writers; and yet it is undentable that 
the plays of this very writer, whoſe talents no- 
body admires more than myſelf, afford abun- 
„and thoſe 
{till more dangerous than ſuch as are contained 
Dre 
His principal attention is to turn innocence and 
ſimplicity into ridicule; and to repreſent the 
party for whom we intereſt ourſelves as dexte- 
rous and cunning. His men of probity are 
only fo in words; his knaves are ſuch in their 
actions, and are frequently crowned with ſignal 
ſucceſs: in a word, applauſe is an honour fel- 
dom conferred on perſons of the greateſt worth, 
but almoſt always 22 
ning. 

Examine the vis comica of this author, and 
you will find, that the vices of characters are its 
inſtrument, and natural defects its ſubject; that 
the malice of the one puniſhes the ſimplicity of 


the other; and that fools are conſtantly made 
the prey of knaves. That this is too much the 


3 


caſe in the world, is certain 
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therefore to be repreſented with applauſe and 
on the ſtage, as if knaves were to 
— — - oo 
Wa ents peta 


Such is the general ſpirit of Moliere and his 
imitators. The moſt that can be faid in favour 
„ er 
vice ridiculous, without inducing us to fall in 
love with virtue : They are people, fays an an- 
_ cient writer, who know well enough how to 
muff a lamp, but never put oil into it. 

See but in what manner he inverts the whole 
order of fociety, to indulge himſelf in a vein of 
pleaſantry; how ſcandalouſſy he ſtrikes even at 
the moſt facred ties by which that order is con- 
nected ; how he laughs at the rights of fathers 
over their children, of huſbands over their wives, 
and maſters over their ſervants! He makes us 
laugh with him, it is true; but in this he incurs 
only greater blame, by forcing even philofophers 
themſelves, by an invincible charm, to counte- 

nance raillery which deferves their higheſt in- 
— J hear it faid that he attacks vice; 
| but 1 ſhould be glad to have a compariſon made 
between the vices he attacks, and thoſe he en- 
courages. Which is the moſt blameable cha- 
rater ? a vain blockhead of a citizen who ſets 
up for a fine gentleman, or the knaviſh fine 
ntleman who cheats him ? In the performance, 

— to which I allude, is not the latter the 
principal character? Are not the audience a!l 


intereſted in his favour? And is not the public 
applauſe laviſhly beſtowed on the ſeveral tricks 


he plays upgp the other? Which, pray, 3 
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moſt criminal? a clown who is fooliſh enough 
to marry a gay young lady, or a wife who en- 
deavours to diſhonour her marriage-bed ? What 
can be thought of a piece in which the pit ap- 
plaud the deceit, infidelity, and impudence of 
the latter, and laugh at the ſtupidity of the for- 
mer ? It is undoubtedly a great vice to be cove- 
tous, and to lend out money on ufury ; but is 
it not a greater crime for a ſon to rob his father, 
to behave rudely to him, to reproach, to infult 
him; and, when his father is ſo incenſed as to 
beſtow his curſe upon him, to reply with a ſneer, 
that he will none of his prefents? Are 
the jokes leſs criminal for their being witty and 
plealing ? And though the ſon, who throws out 
theſe jeſts, is rendered agreeable by the poet, 
—— afford a leſs dangerous leſſon of immo; 


I ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of his valets; as they 
are condemned univerſally * ; and it would be 
very unfair to on Moliere the errors of 
the times he lived in, or of thoſe he imitated, 
as he afterwards proper to correct him- 
ſelf. I would not take any advantage of the ir- 
regularities that are to be found in his juvenile 
performances, nor of thoſe particular paſſages 
which are leſs perfect than the reſt in his other 
plays: 
| * I da not affirm that 1t actually to be condemned. 
It is very poſſible they — ea inſtruments of the 
wickedneſs of their malters, fiuce the latter have deprived 
them of the honuur of invention. I much doubt, neverthe- 
leſs, whether too exact a picture of ſociety in this particular, 
_ would have a good effect on the ſtage. On the tuppolitivn 
that ſome little knaviſh tricks were neceffiry to keep up the 
ſpirit of the play, I know not if it might not be better that 
ſervants alone ſhould be concernet in them, and that reputa- 
ble people ſhould be people of provity, at leaſt upou the ſtage 
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— or ths author has 
endeavoured to make his character appear ridi- 
culous. This is ſufficient, in my opinion, to 
render Moliere inexcufable. It may 22 


ted indeed, tha th objef of the porr's ridicule 
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is not the virtue of Alceſtes, but a real deſect, 
his hatred of mankind. But it is not true that 
Alceſtes entertains any ſuch hatred : let not the 
reader be impoſed on by the mere name of mi- 
fanthrope, as if the character which bears it 
were an enemy to human-kind. Such an en- 
mity would not be merely a defect, but a depra- 
„%. 
r eee 


piece, there you have a real miſanthrope. 
But what kind of a miſanthrope is Moliere's ? 
An honeſt man, who hates the licentious man- 


chief takes it riſe Were he lefs affected with 


of leſs irritated at the 

kbar hs 1 yo ie ch 

de be himſelf the more humane? It might be 
as well pretended, that a tender and indulgent 
father loves other mens children better than his 

own, becauſe he is diſpleaſed at the faults of 
the latter, and is indifferent about thoſe of the 
| That this is the reel chomfier of Molere's 

Nifanthrope is fully ſhewn, and his fentiraents 

lutkcicutly explained, in the courſe of the play. 
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I own that he tells us he hath conceived an in- 
veterate hatred againſt mankind : but on what 
occaſion is this faid? * Even at the very time 


when, juſtly incenſed at feeing his friend mean- 
ly ſpeak aga inft his conſcience and deceive the 
LN this friend is laugh - 
ing at him in the midſt of his anger. It is very 
natural that ſuch a cireumſtance ſhould 
vate his paſſion to exceſs; and cauſe him to ſay 
more than he would have done in cold blood. 
r 
hatred is 2 very good one; 


es uns, parce qu'ils ſont mechans; 
222 gaer car ans Wamuns exit 
fans }. 


| Me is mtemenemy we mandind,therefere, dur ts 
the villany of one part of them, and the coun- 
renance ſuch villany receives from the over. 
He would love the world well 


is a man of a differ- 
ent way of thinking : for in fact, I know not a 
eater enemy to mankind than he who is a 
friend to every body, and is pleaſed with every 
— > eve. It is fuch a man who gives 
conſtant 


* The reader is defired to take notice, that, having no books 
nor papers by me, but all my materials eonſiſting of a confu- 
ted recolleftion of obſervations formerly made at the theatre, 
I may poſſit:ly be miſtaken in my quotations and invert the 
order of his plays. But if my examples ſhould not prove fo 
very accurate, my reaſuns will not be the lets juſt; a: they 
are not deduced from this or that particular play, but rom 
the general ſpirit of the theatre, which I have well ſtudied. 

Some becaufe they are knaves, 

And the others becauſe they are civil to knaves. 
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conſtant enc 


urager: cat to knaves, and flatters 


thoſe vices which are productive of all the difor- | 


ders of 

A certain ro chat Alceſtes is not a mifan- 
_ thrope in th- !i;icral ſenſe of the word, is, that, 
with all his £:umbling, he does not fail to in- 
tereſt and plcaſe us. None of the audience in- 
deed would probably chuſe to reſemble him, be- 


cauſe ſuch rigid integrity is very troubleſome : 


but not one of them all would be averfe to the 


having connections with a man of his character, 
which ſhould never be the cafe were he a decla- 


red enemy to mankind. In all the other pieces 
of Molicre, the ridiculous perſonage is rendered 
odious or deſpicable : but in this, notwithſtand- 
ing Alceſtes has real foibles which we may laugh 
at very innocently, we yet feel fuch a reſpect 
for him in our kearts, as it is not in cur power 
to ſuppreſs. On this occaſion it is, that the 
force of virtue prevails over the art of the 1 


and does honour to his character. Moliere, 41 


though he wrote ſome plays that arg very excep- 

tionable, was bimſclf an honeſt man, and never 
could the pencil of an honeſt man be brought 
entirely to diſguiſe in odious colours the features 
of ſincerity and probity. To this it may be ad- 
ded, that Moliere hath put into the mouth of 
Alceftes fo many of his own maxims, that ma- 
ny perſons have thought he intended to draw it 


for his own character. This appeared from the 


concern evidently ſhewn by the pit, on the firſt 
night of reprelentation, on account of their not 
being of the miſanthrope's opinion with regard 
to the ſonnet 3 as it was very plain that it was 
the real opinion of the author. 
This virtuous character, however, i 18 exhibit- 
Vor. VIII. U Ed 
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ed as ridiculous: it is true, indeed, that in ſome 
reſpects he is fo; and what ſufficiently ſhews the 
s deſign to make him appear fo, is the con- 
traſt which he hath made between the character 
of Alceſtes and that of his friend Philintes. 
This Philintes is the ſenſible man of the play: 
one of thoſe honeſt men in high life, whoſe 
maxims greatly reſemble thoſe of knaves : one 
of thoſe moderate men, who think things al- 
ways go well, becauſe they are intereſted in their 
not going better; who are fatisfied with every 
body, becauſe they care for no body; who main- 
tain, round a plentiful table, that it is impoſſi- 
ble the poor ſhould be ſtarving ; and having 
their own pockets well lined, are very averſe to 
hear any advocate for poverty: one of thoſe who, 
if their own houſe were ſecure, would not give 
themſelves any trouble, though all the reſt of 
the world was ranſacked and plundered, maſſa- 
cred and deſtroyed ; God Almighty having bleſ- 
fed them with an admirable ſhare of patience to 
ſupport the misfortunes of other people. | 
It is plain that fo calm a reatoner as Philin- 
tes, is a very proper perſon to work up the o- 
ther to a ridiculous excels of paſſion; and the 
error of Moliere lies not fo much in having gi 
ven his mifanthrope a choleric diſpoſition, as tor 
making him burſt into puerile fits of paſſion 
with regard to triſles which ought not to affect 
him. [he character of the miſanthrope is not 
at the poet's diſpoſal, but is determined by the 
nature of his predominant pafſiion. This is a 
fixed and violent hatred to vice, arifing from an 
ardent love to virtue; and is conſtantly irrita- 
ted by the iniquities of mankind. It is a paſ- 
Lon, therefore, of which none but a great and 
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noble ſoul can be ſuſceptible. The contempt 
and horror, which it encourages alſo againſt the 
ſeveral vices by which it is writated, ſerves to 
baniſh thoſe vices ſtil! farther from an heart thus 
affected. Beſides, this continual contemplation 
on the diforders of ſociety, detaches him of 
courſe from his own concerns, to intereſt him 
in thoſe of mankind in general. This habit 
elevates and ennobles his ideas, while at the 
fame time it checks and deſtroys all thoſe mean 
inclinations which ariſe from ſelſ- love; a con - 
currence of circumſtances which gives birth to 
a certain fpectes of fortitue and generoſity cf 
character, that make the mind diſdain to amuſe 
itſelf with ſentiments unworthy its attention. 
Not but that man is ſtill man: paſſion oſten 
renders him weak, unjuſt, and unreaſonable : he 
looks too y into the private motives of 
the actions of others, with a fecret pleaſure to 
fee the inward corruption of their hearts: he is 
inflamed with at tri evils ; and an 
artful deſigning knave will often be able, by 
means of ſtudied „to make . ap- 
pear bad himſelf. It is, nevertheleſs, 
certain, that this is not to be effected by any 
kind of methods but thoſe adapted peculiarly 
to his character: without thts caution, it would 
be ituting another kind of man for the mi- 
and endeavouring to deſcribe him by 
features different from what are really his own. 
Hence we fee in what light the foibles of this 
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ber of impertinencies very oppoſite to the buſi- 
neſs of the ſcene. But this rigid and moroſe 
diſpoftion, which occaſionally gives him fo 
much acrimony and bitt ſhould fecure 
him at the fame time from every puerile cha- 
that hath no reaſonable foundation, and 

— diſplaying too ſtrongly any perſonal inte · 
reſt in things which ought —. to affect him. 
Let him tail againſt the prevailing vices, while 
he is only a witneſs of them; this only adds an 
additional heightening to the portrait ; but let 
him be calm with regard to injuries done to 
kimſelf. For having declared open war againſt 
the vicious, be mult expect they will declare it 
in their turn him. If be did noe foreſee 
the inconveniences his frankneſs would bring on 
him, it would be an abſurdity, and not a virtue. 

Let a falſe woman deceive him ; let his weak 
friends abandon him; he ought to bear it all 
without murmuring. He knows the world. 

If theſe diſtinctions are juſt, Mokere bath 
not given the juſt likenefs of a miſant 
And was this done miſtake ? Doube- 
leſs, not at all. But you fee how far the defire 
of | a laugh at the expence of the charac- 
rer, decks odiignd hin to —— 
the truth of the drama. 
How comes it that, after the adventure of the 
ſonnet, Alceſtes does not the ill behaviour 
of Orontes ? Why ſhould he be ſutpriſed when 
he is informed of it; as if it were the firſt time 
in his life that he had been open and finccre, or 
the firſt time that his ſincerity had made — e- 
nemies! Ought he not to have calmly prepared 


bimfſelf for the loſs of his fuit, inſtead Ts 
What 


ing a childiſh reſentment beforchand ? 


ö 
1 
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| Alceltes bath to be angry, 
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What a piece of puerile ſpite 


couter z 


Mais pour vingt mille francs j'auraĩ droit de 
peſter o. 


n no need to purchaſe the 
— of railing at ſo dear a rate, he need on · 
his eyes and look about him; and he does 
I as to imagine he 
hath acquired any new privilege by loling his 
cauſe ; „ muſt be 
made to laugh. 

In the ſcene with Dubois, the more reaſon 
the more command 
he ſhould have over his temper, becauſe the ſtu- 
pidity of the ſe: vant is by no means a vice. The 
mĩſanthrope, and the paſſionate man, are two 


diſtinct and very different characters; and this 


was a very proper occaſion on which to diftin- 
guiſh them. Moliere could not be ignorant of 


it; but it was neceſſary, as before obſerved, to 


make the pit 

At the riſk of making the reader alſo laugh 
at my expence, I will venture to accuic this wri- 
ter of having miſſed the opportunity of diſplay- 
ing his regard to truth, propriety, and perhaps 
beauty of character. To have done all this, he 
ſhould have maile fuch an alteration in his plot, 
that Philintes ſhould have been a neceſſary ac- 
tor in the intricate part of the piece; while the 
ations of Philintes and Alceſtes might be fet in 
arab. ba. 4 


9 It may colt me twenty thoufand livres, 
„* —— 2 


Ce font vingt mille francs qu'il m en pourra 
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conformity to their characters. What I mean 
is, that the miſanthrope ſhould have been al- 
_— enraged againſt public vices, and indiffer- 
infults offered to himſelf. On 
' the ocher hand, the philoſophical Philintes ought 
to regard the vices of ſociety with a ſtoical 
phlegm, and to be furiouſly reſentful on the 
leaſt injury done — to his own per- 
fon. And indeed, I have remarked it as fact, 
that thoſe who are ſo eaſy in reſpect to 
acts of public mjuſtice, are ever the moſt voci- 
ferous upon the leaſt injuſtice done themſelves; 
preſerving their philoſophy and temper only fo 
long as they have no occaſion to apply it to their 
own uſe. They reſemble the Iriſhman, who 
would not riſe from bed, though told the houſe 
was on ſire. What does it concern me? faid 
« he, I am but a When the flames 
had reached his room, however, he began to 
beſtir himſelf, and to think we ſometimes 
to be intereſted in the ſafety of the houſe we live 
in, although we may be only lodgers. 
It appears to me, that it Moliere had thus 
theſe two characters, each would have 
R&R —- ond and that of Alceſtes, 
„ would have had a better effect: 
— 2 — — 
ed only at the man of the world; whereas the 
poet's deſign was for them to laugh at him who 


— deſpiſed the world 


It 


* 1 doubt not that a man of genius might, mocks les 
ſketched out, draw a new miſanthrope as juſt and as natural 
| 65 the Athenian, of equal merit with that of Moliere, and in- 
eumparabl 2 inſtructive. There is but one inconvenience 
to attend y ; which is however ag important one; 
it would be i 92 For, * 
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is with the ſame view he introduces him in 
of humour, in a manner quite incon- 
with a man of his charafter. Of this na- 
is the following conceit in the ſcene of the 


11 


e de ta chute, empoiſonneur aw diable! 
tu fait une a te caſſer les nes +. 


expreſſion by ſo much the more inconſiſtent 
„ as he hamſelf 
much better in the ſonnet of 
is alſo very extraordinary that 
uſes it, propoſes the ſong of King 
model 


> FF 
4 


+ 
1 
15 


1 


conceit would ever have gone down. But the 
ſpectators muſt be made to laugh; and therefore 
virtue muſt be debaſed. 

It is very remarkable that the heightenings, 
which the poet hath given the part of the mi- 
ſanthrope, have obliged him to foften the eſſen 
tial ſtrokes of his character; ſo that, „ 


v hat you pleaſe, 3 
falk. e | 
Plague take thy thou poiſoning devi 
a Wand thou hadſt received a fall that had broken thy noſe. 
* Zounds! what a ſervile wretch, to praiſe ſuch nonſenſe! 
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in all his other the parts are overdone in 
order to produce a effect, in this the fea- 
tures are deadened with a view to render the 


character the more ridiculous. 0 
by the very ſcene of which I have been 


| by no means conſiſtent with his character as a 
be acts in this the part of a man 


perplexity, and 
fay that, which 
+ main, however, is 2 falſehood. If Phi- 
his example, had ſaid to him on 
What is it you ſay, traitor ? what 
oor Gs bs Gatos Rove node him? fn 
truth, it is not worth while to be a mifanthrope 
. for, if once the leaſt ſhiſting and 
iati truth be allowed, what motive 
before he becomes as falſe 
as any courtier of them all ? 
* alſo to have 
How could he venture to propoſe 
viſt to the judges ; that is, in plain 
ive to bribe them? How could he 
man, who negleCts even the com- 
civility out of a love to virtue, 
of neglecting his duty out of 
metives of inns? To ſeek to bribe a judge 
It is not neceffary a man ſhould be a miſan- 
— WF rTOny We page 
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mon. honeſty, to deter him from attempting 
ſuch a thing. For what turn can be given to 
it? either the ſolicitor muſt do it to prevail on 
the judge to do his duty, in which cafe the of- 
fer is an affront; or he muſt propoſe a partial 
acceptation of perſons, and endeavour to feduce 
bim. Now ſuch tality is to the higheſt de- 
gree criminal in a judge ; who ſhould take cog- 


E 5 


it is much better to loſe even a juſt cauſe, than 
to be guilty of a criminal action to 
This is clear, preciſe, and undeniable. 


ſufficiently 
im capable 


writer 


come on, bravely, puſh on, my good courtly friends. 
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liſti cri | * a the calum niator and hes 
miſanthrope. The latter, with all his gall and 


aſperity, abhors calumny, and deteſts fatire. He 
attacks only public vices, and bad men in ge- 
neral. Private detraction be thinks ſo mean 
and low be unworthy of him. 
He hates deſpiſes it in others; and, if he 
ſpeaks ill he begins by ſaying it to 
the whole 

he is here 
the pit laugh, a worthy auditor need not bluſh 


to join in their merriment. 


gard to him that the author fometimes foftens 
his character; on the contrary, it is done with 
2 view to render him more ridiculous. There 


world exacts from every 
ing fair in it. Were he to behave other- 
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| 
Y 
I 
] 


than to 

ted the amuſement of bad company, em barraſſed 

modeſt perſons, and which a more polite mode 

of behaviour hath not as yet baniſhed from ſome 
of our There are other authors, 
more reſerved indeed in their expreſſions, who 

leave the former to amuſe abandoned w 


1 


rere 
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of cheats and pick-pockets. Reg- 
nard, who is . the leaſt licentious among 
them, is however not the leaſt dangerous. It 
is incredible that the civil police ſhould permit 
a comedy to be acted in the midſt of Paris, in 
which is repreſented a dying uncle attended by 
his nephew, the worthy hero of the piece; who 
is employed all the while, with his comrades, 
in ſuch ſervices as the law uſually rewards with 
a halter; and inſtead of ſhedding tears, as a 
which mere humanity would require of 


ſtrangers on the like occaſion, is engaged in 


difplaying his wit by throwing out barbarous 
jeſts on the folemnity of the ſcene. Here we 
ſee the molt facred obligations, and the moſt 
affecting ſenſations of nature, expoſed to the 
wantonneſs of ridicule; and the moſt criminal 
acts are in ſuch a ludicrous light, as to 
make the whole paſs for wit and good- -breeding. 


» forgery, fraud, theft, lying, are all 


praftiſed and applauded in this fcene. The 


tuppoſed deceaſed thinking it convenient to re- 
vive, to the great mortification of his nephew, 
and refuſing to ratify what they had been doing 
in his name, his conſent is extorted from him 
by violence, and the whole concludes greatly 
to the ſatisfaction of the players and ——— 
who, being involuntarily intereſted in the ac- 
tions of theſe wretches, leave the theatre with 
the very ediſying reflection that they have 
in their hearts been accomplices to the crimes 
which they had ſeen committed. 

Loet us have fortitude enough to ſpeak with- 
out difguiſe. Who is there among us that is 
certain he could fit through a whole repreſenta- 
tion of a play of this kind, without being made 
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» and of thoſe 


3 
the — —44ũñ—— — oghnng 
ment the aſc of the women, will cauſe 
. 7 way ws 


method of doing honour to their ſex without de- 
baſing ours? I confeſs that a virtuous and lovely 
woman is the moſt charming object in nature; 


the molt capable of affecting a ſuſceptible heart, 
and of leading it to virtue. But where is this 


celeſtial object concealed? Is it not cruel to a- 
_ uſe us with the contemplation of ſuch raviſh- 


mg 
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i jects on the ſtage, to make us feel more 
odor the Bond UNE 
very different in common life? The feducing 
picture, however, has its effect. The enchant- 
ment produced by theſe prodigies of female 
is turned to the advantage of the licen- 
tious part of the ſex. 3 

The firſt ſtep which a youth, who knows the 
world only from the ſtage, takes towards virtue, 
is to go in ſearch of a miſtreſs to lead kim the 
way, flattering himſelf that he ſhall find a Con- 
ſtantia or a Cenia } at leaſt. And thus, on the 
credit of an imaginary model, a modeſt air, and 


an affected ſoftneſs of behaviour, neſcius aura 


+ It is not from inadvertence that I quote Cenia on this oe - 

cation, although that agreeable performance was written by a 
lady. For, being a ſincere inquirer after truth, I conceal no- 
thing that makes againſt me: and it is not this or that lady, 
but the generality ot the ſex, whom l deny to have talents and 
abilities equal to ours. I honour the author of Cenia in pur- 
ticular the more readily, becauſe, having occaſion to centure 


at any time flow from my pen. | 

Thus they gave them ſeveral titles of honour, which are 
either obfolete, or are thought low among us. The uſe which 
Virgil] made of the word matres on an occaſion wherein the 
Troj:n mothers were not very prudent, is well known. We 


Have no other word for it than Dumes, which by no means is 
fuitable to all ranks, and beſides is inſenſibly growing obſo- 
lete, and has been altogether baniſhed polite company. It is 


remarkable that the ancients were more inclined to take their 
| titles of honour from the rights of nature, and that we derive 
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* 0 ng little Jol 4 E 
catechiſm. A child cannot eat a cruſt of bread, 
without it be cut by a is i 

7 of all our new plays. My lady mi- 
ſtage, and the children are all in 


and comic pieces, gives to women the aſcendant 
over the men, gives to youth alſo the ſuperio- 
rity of age ; another inverſion of the natural or- 
audience are always prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
s, It follows, that people advanced in years 
can 
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motion remains in the bottom of the heart. 


chaſte affeftion of the mother might, 
leſs, excite unchaſte ideas in the daughter. It 
example by a 
the effects of 
on the ſtage. 
cure 
But, what- 
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y obliterated, while 
ſo delightful an e- 
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whoſe reſolution wavers between his miſtreſs and 
his duty, like one of the weakeſt of mortals; of 
a prince, who, fluctuating in a ſcandalous un- 
certainty, diſgraces by his effeminate com- 
_ the almoſt divine character beſtowed on 
im by hiſtorians, and diſguſts us with the idea 
of the benefactor and delight of mankind, con- 
verted into a whining and deſpicable lover. But 
what doth the ſame ſpectator think of this cha- 
racter at the curtain? He goes 
lamenting the fate of the man he deſpiſed, e- 
ſpouſing his caufe with "_ cy 
fion for which he before condemned him, and 
fecrerly murmuring at the facrifice he is com- 
8 to make to the laws of his c 


herſelf in a dumb 
on defpair, the art 

adding to the pathos of the ſcene, 
the audience were fo deeply affected as to burſt 
into tears, when thoſe of Berenice were dried 
up. What could be the motive of all this, ex- 
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it greater miſery to be lighted by the object of 

_ ——— TC 
Deſcribe the effects of love in what manner 

it will be a ſeductive e deſcri iption, or 


affecting, than if it met with no re- 
Theſe affecting circumſtances are fo 


in which mutual affection hath not obtained its 
favour of the audience. If any unfortunate lo- 
9 


— 


W 


would imagine them to be all devotees. Is this 
avaken ourſufnicions of a p 


of the play: but I fay, that if the 
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he is always the ſcorn and diſguſt of the pit. 
Dramatic writers think they effect great matters 
in making a lover amiable or odious, in propor- 
tion as he is fuccefsfu} in his amours; in fo ma- 
naging it that the audience ſhall conſtantly ap- 
ore of diy miſtreſs's affeCtions; and in giving 
to the tender paſſion as conſiderable an and 


inſluence as to virtue: Whereas they ought to 
teach young 


| to miſtruſt the allurements 
of love, to ſhun the errors of a blind paſſion 
which thinks itſelf ever founded on efteem, and 
to be fearful of gi up a virtuous heart to an 
Mr. IF bes Es. 
I know not whether it is the 
the „„ 
choice. een 
was doing nothing; the ly ſtroke was to 
maids 06 ts ting wh © commits. The other 
women in the play are faultleſs creatures; one 


n r 
which often 
——— mains? We 
are almoſt made to believe, truly, that a man 
of probity muſt needs be amorous; and that a 
woman who loves and is beloved, cannot fail 
of being virtuous. Excellent inſtructions theſe | 
But once again; I do not take upon me ab- 
folutely to determine whether it be right or 
to make this paſhon the principal 2 


its effects is in any caſe dangerous, Rb 
always fo, however diſguiſed. I fay farther, that 
it mult be ung 
rance that we ever ſtrive to correct its i 
Rt - dad nd which 

neves 
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never 2ccompany it to the heart, or are prefent- 

ly Iy ſeparated from i impreſons which even dif 
guiſe the dangers of this deceitfu} ſentiment, 
and give it new attractions, by means of which 
| rams thoſe who mdulge it. | 
Whether the beſt form of dramatic pieces may 


de deduced from the nature of the ſtage in ge- 


neral; or whether we take a view of what the 
writers of a learned age and nation have done for 
the perfection of ours; I imagine we may juſtly 
conclude from theſe different conſiderations, that 
the moral effect of the ſtage can never be fajutury 
up only its advan- 
tages, we find them of no real utihty equal to 
7 or Now, in cen- 


of virtue, ſerves only to flatter our ſelf-love with- 
out inducing us to be virtuous. Such of 
fellow countrymen therefore, who do not d 
Derr 
are certainly wrong 
But beſide theſe <FeQs of the theatre, which 


the ſtage and the players. And it is to theſe the 
citizens of Geneva impute 


the taſte for luxury, 
dreſs, and diſſipation, which they fear, and very 


A 


It is not only the converſation of the co · 
me- 
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than that of 


them fo for a moment,) it is ſtill from the nature 
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the actors. Had a theatre indeed no other effe&t 

interrupting the regular courſe of civil 
and domeſtic concerns, was 8 opt 
ſtant retreat for idleneſs; 
that the con 


4 


_ fame place to forget one's affaire, and beſtow 


one's attention on artificial amuſements, muſt 


inure a citizen to very different habits, and work 


a great alteration in his manners. Will theſe 
— now, be of fervice or diſſervice tothe 
community? This is a queſtion, whoſe derermi- 
ture of ſtage, than into the ſituation and 
character of the ſpectators. It is certain, that, 
in conſequence of the above-mentioned alte 


_ rations, they would all in time nearly teſem- 


ble each other; it is therefore neceſſary to begin 
with their circumſtances at firſt ſetting out, to 
judge properly of the difference between them. 
It theſe amuſements were even in their own 
nature indifferent, (and I am willing to conſider 


s themſelves, and to give a reliſn for 
— inſtead of buſineſs. 


It is politic to encourage:the amuſements. of 
thoſe whoſe 


Occupations 
and to divert from amufement ſuch whoſe oc- 
cupat:ons are of public utility. Another gene- 
ral remark is, „ Avaya 
mit an idle and corrupt people to make 


is impoſſible but 


are injurious to ſociety, 
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| ries and thoſe of ochers: dur ts reſources all 
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| the only one of its kind to be met with 
the world. This was a mountain entirely 

with ruſtic habitations, each of which 


them. In the winter particularly, when the 
fnows are frequently fo deep as to deprive them 
of the conveniency of communication, each fa - 


They have no 
carpenters, lockſmiths, glaſiers, or turners, by 


trade them; each family finds its arti- 
fans in iefelf 
yet among 


who work for nobody elfe. And 
the variety of convenient, and, I may 
are 


y that 
theſe gentlemen undertake to demonſtrate,) that it is impoſſible 
for a wooden houfe to keep out the cold. Bhs 6 tying gw- 
thor is this! they will fay; what a blunderer in natural philo- 
!——Their demoaſtration | ſhall not pretend to contro- 
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are furniſhed, every thing is conſtructed and 
finiſhed in a maſterly manner. They have 


Jeiſure alſo to invent and make many diffe- 
rent 


wooden clocks, which have been made by 
them, and have been ſent into different parts 
of Europe for ſome few years palt. They con- 
ae wid of frank, id even carry their 
ing-nuity fo far as to make watches; but what 
almoſt incredible, is, that every work- 
man is himfelf capable of the feveral branches 
into which this buſineſs is uſually divided, and 
fabricates all the diffcrent tools himſelf. 
Nor is this all. They are poſſeſſed of uſeful 
books, are tolerably inſtrufted in them, and 
—_— ———  —— They make 
cranes, magnets, f. pumps, weather- 
and camera-obſcuras. Their apartments 
are h round with various kinds of inſtru- 
ments; ſo that you would take the ftove of a 
peafant for the workſhop of a mechanic, or for 
the cabinet of ſome experimentaliſt. "They all 
know fomething alfo of drawing, painting, and 
arithmetic. Moſt of them play on the flute, and 
many know a little of muſic, and fing juſt- 
Iy. "Theſe arts are not taught them by profeſſed 
— 
dition. Of thoſe whom | knew acquainted with 
muſic, 
n a man of merit well known 


min Paris, and more than once honoured with the ſiffrag: of 
the academy of feiences. I his is Mr. Rivaz, a ce: bated Va- 


lian. I know indeed that he has few equals among nis ccun- 
erymen ; but this I know, that it was in living like them that 
Re learned to excel them. 
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malic, one of them told me he had learned it of 


his father, another of his aunt, and a third of 
his couſin, while others did not remember of 


thoſe delightful villas, than were the honeſt in- 
habitants of treating me with frankneſs and hoſ- 
pitality. Unfortunately I was then but young ; 
my curiolity was only that of a child, and I 
— courſe more to amuſe than inſtruct 
myte 


Thi having bnce elapſed, the few ob- 


and fiumplicity, which one would 
and which 1 have never 
obſerved in any other. But I remember nothing 
in particular of their manners, ſociety, or charac- 
ter. Ar preſent I ſhould regard this happy ſpot 
with a different eye; and yet never ſee it 
more, though, alas! it is in the way to my na- 
ti re : 

Having given this flight ſketch of the nature 
and fituation of the place, we will ſuppoſe that 
a theatre was erected at a ſmall on the 
top of the mountain, and in the midit of the 
habitations, we have been ſpeaking of; with 
the view of affarding a decent entertainment for 
a people conſtantly ond ite 16 fp 
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bours, who, without being grown leſs induſtri- 
ous, ſhould have no theatre, and therefore would 
have the fame reaſon to raiſe the price 
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I follows hence, that, in order to judge whe- 
ther it be proper or not to eſtabliſh a theatre in 
any place, it is firſt of all to know 
whether the inhabitants of it are virtuous or 
vicious in their manners; a queſtion it by no 
means becomes me to decide, in reſpect to my 
fellow - citizens. Be this however as it may, all 

the conceſſion I am able to make on this 
js, that a _ OTE md 
it we are already 10 far gone that nothing elſe 


his means, you fay, we ſhould have the 
entertainments and virtuous manners; ind be 
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va; 

ve an 
3 1 opt- 
nion. If our habi ſenti- 
ments when 1 ariſe 
from the ſentiments bg mix in 
fociety. W ourſelves, but 
chiefly with the opinion of o- 
thers that we Nothing appears 
ſalutary or eligi I but what is 
audged i» by ouly bappincks 
which is known of mankind 


2 8 
13 


with a white wand; without any other conſtraint 
_ to to Not to appear indeed 
before the judges within a certain time after ci- 
tation, ſhould be taken as a confeſſion that the 
perſon cited had no honour, and of courſe ſhould 
incur their condemnation. Hence ſhould re- 
ſult proper marks of infamy, fuch as a degrada- 
tion from nobility, an incapacity to ſerve the 
king in any office civil or military, with other 
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nagement of this maxim might inſenfbly_pre- 
vail over the barbarous prejudices it oppoſes. 


thers is attached, with whom he-3s- — 
here is no poſhbiliry of accommodation. If my 


father has received a/ box on the ear; it my fi- 


I preſerve my own honour by proſtituting theirs?. 
No 


fter, my wife, or my miſtreſs, be inſulteũ, thall 
marſhals, no accommodations, will fufhce : . 
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prince 
and even all who do not wear ſwords, ſhould be 
bj to the juriſdiction of this court ſome to 


have now taken a diſguſt at this coarſe and vulgar pleaſure, by 
binding a more eaſy acceſs to private families. Formerly the 
men would cut one another's throat for a miſfreſs : they have 
ſince diſcovered, by living in greater familiarity with the ſex, 
that It is not worth while to fight about them. If we except 
ſent, few people fight about any thing but gaming, uid os 
tlemen of the army fight for court-favours, or to preyent their 
quitting the ſervice. In this age of calculation, every men 


may cltimatc the value of his kogour and life within half « crown. 
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attempting to 1 legal compulſion in 
matters of - prejudice, and to alter the public 


. Mc de Lavaun. Here 1 think the cane was nobly applied. 
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18 ngliſh interred the celebrated | 
<0 rs it was not her grofeſfion, but 
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abſurd as it may to you: 0 


| per 
» We art told that the Lud: ſcenici were introdu- 
— — the plague. 


At preſent, the theatres would be ſhut up on accaſinn. 
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and theſe were the Greeks. It 4s certain, that 


was far from 


comedians employed in public affairs, both ar 
| home and abroad. The reaſons of this excep- 
tion are obvious. In the frf place, tragedy as 
well as comedy being of Grecian invention, the 
Greeks could nor directiy throw a mark of con - 
| — — ——4 
as yet ignorant: and when theſe effects came to 


ke origi 
whe pints is hi foe of hams were looked 
upon rather in the light of prieſts than players. 
26h, The ſubject of their dramas being taken 


470, 
Greeks were ſuch enthuſiaſts for liberty, as to- 


look upon themſelves as the only people nature! 
intended to be free ; feeling a rapturous pleaſure 
ia recalling to mind the misfortunes of ancient 
times, and the criminal oppreſſions of their for- 
mer maſters. As they reaped a conſtant in- 
ſtruction from theſe they could not 
forbear ſhewing fome reſpect to the inſtruments. 
of ſuch inftruftion. 5:hly, As tragedy, at its 
commencemem, was acted by none but men, 
there was no ſuch ſcandalous admixture of men 
and women as now appears on the ſtage, and 

converts our theatres into ſchools of immorality. 
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men, if they are not more corrupt. 


orator and 
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Mural, is nothing lefs than the loſs of reaſon or 
of He: lully, hath fence we fond of the chan 
4 Engliſh ladies taking as much pleaſure 

in wandering and down their folitary parks. 
as in a ; 

From this taſte for ſolitude ariſes that for con- 
templation and the reading of romances, with 


ſtudying leſs to appear happy than really to be ſo. 


I have mentioned the Engliſh nation by way 
of to all nations in the world, be- 
cauſe there is no people among whom the man- 
ners of the two ſexes ſeem to differ more at firſt 
fight. From the relation then ſubſiſting between 


the manners of the men and women of that 


country, we may draw inferences thote 
of other. The difference conſiſts ſolely in 
this, that the lives of the females conſtantly ſhew 
their manners: whereas thoſe of the men, b-- 
ing engaged in the uniformity of bnſineſe, or. e 
cannot form any true | of them with- 
out obſerving them in their pleaſures. To know 
the men, therefore, we ſtudy the women. 
This is indeed an univerſal maxim, in which all 
the world will agree with me. Burt if to this I 
ſhould add, that female virtues never difſpiay 
chemdebves hut in © life of retivement; that the 
peculiar province of women is the peaceful ma- 
. "ata, - - 4 
| 2 


* Theſe, like the people, are cither ſublime or contempti- 
ble. There never has been written a Romance equal or any 
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conſiſts in 


Modeſty 

cial laws to ſecure the prerogatives of fathers and 
and to fome order in fami- 
we bluſh at the wants exci- 


147 
4 


if} 


i 


is as natural and as inherent as the ſenſation it- 
ſelf. You might as well aſk, how I came by 
that very ſenfation. Am I to account for the 
operations of nature? According to this way of 
arguing, they who know not why man exiſts 
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go he pon them of courſe to demy his exif 


_ It is much to be feared that theſe ſcrutinizers 
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in peace, and out of the reach of at- 
ger reſiſt. 

baſhfulnefs of the fair fex in parti- 

; what better arms could nature beſtow on 

wane the framed t» ocÞ. is the defantive ? 
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amours they have all their little caprices, their 
compliances and refuſals; all which appear de- 
ſigned, and ſeem as if deduced from the maxim 
of provoking the paſſion by reſiſtance. I have 
before me, while I am now writing, an example 
that confirms what I fay. Two young doves, 
in the happy ſeaſon of their firſt loves, exhibit a 
picture very different from that luſtſul brutality 
which our naturaliſts impute to the ſe 
ſtep by ſtep, yet flies away from him as foon as 
he turns about. If he takes no notice of her, 
ſhe endeavours by gentle billings to excite him 
to play. If he retires, ſhe purſues him; if he 
invites him on again: thus doth the innocence 
of nature manage the decoys and gentle reſiſt- 
ances of love, with an art equal to that of the 
molt fintſhed tre, Not the fickle Galatea 
berſelf could act the part better; and Virgil 
might have borrowed from a dove-houſe one of 
the moſt charming images he ever drew. _- 
But could it ever be denied that a peculiar 
ſenſe of ſhame is natural to the female ſex, would 
it be the leſs true that their province in ſociety 
to be that of retirement and domeſtic æ- 
conomy, and that they ſhould be educated in 
principles adapted to that end? If the timidity 
and modeſty, by which they are ſo amiably di- 
ſtinguiſhed, are of human invention, it is of 
great importance to fociety that every woman 
| acquire and cultivate theſe qualities; and 
ſhe who refuſes or neglects to comply with them, 
ſhould accordingly be adjudged to act contrary 
to the rules of morality. Nature affords not a 
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: uſe of a thouſand precautions to ſe- 
— find it difficult after all to pre 
ſerve her innocence, when ſhe is expoſed to the 
leaſt danger ? ä —— — 
have no other education than what they 
from: leſſons of coquetry | 


dreſs is not the moſt decent , 
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life: which you may infer from the number of 
| try ſeats fituated about the town. The 
ins meadows, and the 
this ſalutary 
ng ſhut at 


are ſo near, few perſons 


as their country-houſes 
lie in town during the 


in eaſy 


afford to go 
It is very different at Paris ʒ where peo- 
ple may go to the play, and yet fleep in the 
country: it being cuſtomary all the ſummer to 
fee multitudes of coaches driving out of town 
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circles adifies » effect ſucceeded 4 
v had caulk ©. an. and 


circles are focieties of twelve or fifteen 


reſort every afternoon : each perſon purſuing 


_ without reſtraint fuch amuſements as he is incli · 
ned to; n converſation, read - 


ing, drinking, or Sometimes they 
ſup here, though bur ſeldom ; becauſe the Ge- 
nevans are regular in their families, and 
uſually ſup at home. It is common for the mem- 
bers of theſe circles to walk out together; when 
CES — 
eiſes as are healthful, proper to invigorate 
the body. On the other hand, the women, 
married and fingle, have their focieties at each 
other's houſes z where they divert themſelves at 
cards, with a collation; and, as may well 
conceive, with inceſſant prattle. The men fel- 
dom are ſeen in theſe female ſocieties; from 
which, however, are not ſtrictly excluded; 
and I ſhould think worfe of a man who ſhould 
be ccnſtantly there, than of one who never 
went thither at all. 
Such are the daily amuſements of the citizens 
of Geneva; which, without excfuding pleaſure 
or „have ſomething in them innocent and 
fimple, which beſt ſuit s with the manners of a 
republic. But it a tay houſe ſhould once be 
erected, we may bid adieu to our circles and 
ſocieries. This is th revolution 
42 
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government is ours. As to a monarchy, 
it is no matter whether a king reigns over men 


or women, on condition that he is obeyed ; but 


in a republic it is neceſſary the ſubjects ſhould 


be men *. 
The ancients 


I ſhall be told, perhaps, that kings want men too, in or- 
der to carry on their wars. By no means. They need only 
raiſe a hundred thouſand women inſtead of thirty thouſand 
men. Women do not want courage: they prefer their ho- 
nour to life; and when they do fight, they fight in earneſt. 
The inconvenience attending their iex, is, that they cannot 
ſupport the toils of war, or the ſeverity of the ſeaſons. Thrice 
the number therefore ſhould be raiſed as are wanted for fight- 
ing, in order to make up for the loſs of two-thirds by hurdiiips 


and mortality. 


+ After the battle gained by Cambyſes over Pſammeticus, 
the Egyptians, who went always bare-headed, were known a- 
monz the dead bodies by the thickneſs of their ſkulls : the Per- 
tans, who uſed to wear large tiaras on their heads, had ſu h 
foit ſkulls that they were eaſily indented. Herodotus himſelf 
was long after witneſs to this difference. | 
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inſomuch that, Livy tells us, their national troops were di 
ſtinguithed at firſt fight from thoſe of the other parts of Italy. 
Yet ſuch advantages did their diſcipline give them, that the 
weak were able te overcome the ſtrong. | | 
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if you will, but empty and inſpid as our ſenti- 
ments; their merit conliſting in giving 
performances 


— 12 
ductions of the preſent times are ſo ſhort-lived; 
whence polterity will be led to conclude that few 
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is to be attained by mere affiduity. But that celeſtial fire which 
_ warms and animates; that genius which conſumes and devours; 
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ſpirit of 


good qualitic 
the beloved 4 jet; this too often 


hath this any thing to do with the frivolous 
jargon I am fpeaking of? Do not thoſe who 
make uſe of it, addrefs it indi to EC» 
very woman they converſe with? And would 
not they be heartily diſpleaſed, were ſu- 
ſpeed to be ſeriouſly in love with any? 
need not be on this head. We 
muſt entertain but ſtrange ideas of love to think 
them capable of that paſſion; for nothing is more 
unlike the voice of love than that of gallantry. 
From the notion which I conceive of this fatal 


fible looks, which grow raſh even from timidity, 
and betray the fondneſs of deſires by fear; it 
appears to me, I ſay, that after fo impaſſion ed a 
language as this, if the lover could once fay to 
his miſtreſs in mere words, I have you, ſhe would 
certainly anſwer him with indignation, No, you 
| ave me 19 longer, and would never ſee him more. 
Our circles preſerve among us fome faint 3 
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ſilence and conveiſation; 
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made 


vices of others, for ſeat of having 
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biding our own eyes leſt 
r — 
part, I ſhall not have a jot better opinion of the 
women when they grow more eircumſpect. 
They will be more ſparing of their ſex, when it 
ſtands in more need of indu and when 
individuals require for themſelves that diſcretion 
which ſet the 

no 


, 
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men really corrupted in their morals, would not 
long ſupport fuch a kind of life; but, however 
fond they might be of detracting from other 
women, they would chuſe :o do it in the com- 


pany of the men. Whatever may be faid on 
this ſubject, I never ſaw any one of theſe ſocieties, 
without having a fecret emotion of eſteem and 

Vol. VIII. E e teſpect 
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+ Let ns not calumniate even the vice itſelf, it is ſufficiently 
diſguttful without exaggeration. Wine does not inſtil wicked- 
neſs; it only diſcloſes it. He who killed Clitus in the heat 
of wine, put to death Philotas in cold blood. If ebriety hath 
its paroxyſms, what paſſion is without them? The difference 
is, that the others lie rooted in the bottom of the heart; where- 
as this takes fire, blazes, and is extinguiſhed in a moment. 
If we except juſt the heat of rage, _ and is 
ealily avoided, be affurcd, he that commits wicked actions whew 
drunk, broods over wicked deſigns when he is fuber. 
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mine to aboliſh an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, it is ne- 


ceffary to have confidered well the nature of what 
is to be introduced in its place. If any body 
can propoſe a ſcheme that is praCticable and at- 
rended with no inconvenience ; let him pro- 
_ duce it, and let the circles be im abo- 
_ liſhed. DOES 
it be neceſſary, permit thoſe to awa 
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is undoubtedly vi- 
that which deprives us of 
the nobleſt of our facuities. Erde drinking 


a time, and in the end deſtroys it. And yet the 
love of wine is not in itſelf a crime, and indeed 
is ſeldom the cauſe of committing crimes. It 

renders a man rather ſtupid than wicked; and, 
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welfare of the ſtate, as far as it is 
attainable. It does not fcllow, therefore, that 
every thing juſtly cenſured in the pulpit, deſerves 
to be pumiſhed by the laws. There never was: 
a nation deſtroyed by the inordinate uſe of wine, 
but all have periſhed through a licentious uſe of 
women. The reafon of this difference is clear; 
the firſt of theſe two vices diverts people from 
practiſing others, whereas the ſecond generates 
all the reſt. The difference of ages hath alſo a 


. 
] 
; 


of the paſſions, a fingle ſpark from one will ſet 
the reſt in a flame: reaſon is clouded at its very 
dawn; a man grows impatient of its reſtraint 


finds an animatin — is enerous li- 
quor that recruits the ſpirits : if the old man 
Ee 3 ſhould 


| ® Plato, in his laws, allows the uſe of wine to old men only; 
ns even allows them ſometimes to indulge themſelves iu it 
an exceſs. - | | 
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be obtained, according to the nature of 
nnd the conftiantion of fciety. 1 hold far, 


clubs and circles, take away every Aut ro 
— 4 71 the ſexes, endeavour to reach 
height of corruption; but to fellow- 
citizens, I fay, nt 
not already too late. Be cautious of taking the 
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cient cuſtoms which will refult from the adop- 
tion of new ones: all this will preſently ſubſti- 
rute the manner of living at Paris, and 
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morals; but direQtly, by diſturbing that 
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which is at once the preſerver Go gee 


tution and of good morals. 1 
—_ — — —_— 
for ſome time, will be reduced to the 


pat, though in reality I — 
have tucceeded in their defi Their very 


foccels muſt attack our conſtitution: and that 
not only in un incteet2. manner, by bunting cur 


2 


ieee which, chan 

voluntarily paid, is not the leſs burdenſome to 
the people; as it lays them open to the conſtant 
temptation to an expence which they cannot re- 
aſt. This tax is a deſtructive thing; not only | 
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need only 
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proportionate to 

fall them. At the 
boxes and the ſtage 
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thirty ſons, and 
times to raiſe it. 
that the 1 
ES, ĩs not 
thoſe who 
the for 


reſpectable ſear. This may 


be remarked even in the theatrical booths at our fairs. The 


_ reaſon of this diſorder is, that the firſt places are then a fixed 
term, Which cannot be removed; while the others are con- 
ſtantly drawing nearer io it, without a poſſibility of preventing 
their approach. The poor man conſtantly endcavours to tur- 
his twenty fous ; but the rich one has no where to fly to, 


whether he will or not; and t his pride 
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and particular ularly at Geneva, X 


the ſtate. 
I now 
would be 


of Moliere in ours ? Can 


olf virtue and fortitude, exhibit only examples 
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iry fo happy as to have no Marquiſſes of its own ; 
and who knows how many irades-people may 
take it into their heads to follow the faſhion in 
imitating the Marguiſſes of the laſt century? I 
thall not what I have already faid of the | 
conſtantly thrown on probity, of the 
conſtant triumph of artful vice, and conti- 
nued example of treating wickedneſs with plea- 
ſantry. How pernicicus muſt ſuch leſſons be 
to a people who retain the ſentiments of natural 
reQtitude, who conceive a villain to be always 
deſpicable, and that an honeſt man is never a 

object of ridicule! Did Plato baniih 
Homer from his republic, and ſhall we admit 
any thing worſe ever 
hens» wn, the t» he 


deicribes, or even thoſe which he repreſeuis as 


amiable ? 

I conceive b bath been already faid on 
this head. Nor have I a better opinion of the he- 
roes of Racine; thoſe heroes ſo well dreffed, and 


ſo paſſionately loving; who, under the pretence 


of young perions given up to gallantry and effe- 
minacy, and in ſhort to every thing capable 
of ene a man and rendering him remits 
with regard to his duties. The French theatre 
breathes nothing but the tender paſſion : this 
truly is the great virtue to which all others are 
facnificed, or which is at leaſt preſented in the 
faireſt light to the ſyectators. I do not fay the 
poets are wrong in this. A man without paſ- 
fions is a chimera : K 

ſolely from the effect of the 
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in others, notwithſtanding it may be equally 
fabje£t 10 them itſelf. The love of 
and of our country are fentiments that moſt af- 


Not 


The worſt man is he who detaches himfelf 
the moſt from the reſt of mankind, and who 
| beſt is he who moſt diffuſes thoſe affetions among 
bis fellow- creatures. Now it were better for a 
man to Jove-a miſtreſs than to love nobody. 
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r 
3 becauſe we are 


cle et 
which is much eaſier excited than re- 
ained. In this reſidence of reafon and good 
ſenſe, we are no ſtrangers to beauty, nor to its 
influence. The leaven of melancholy often 
gives fermentation to love ; the men being but 
too ſubject to violent paſſions, as the women 
are to inſpire them. The fatal effects which 
have ſometimes produced, alſo, ſhew but 
too plainly the danger of exciting them by ſoſt 
and affecting repreſentations. The heroes in 
ſome pieces, it is true, make their love ſubmit 
to duty; but even then, though we admire their 
fortitude, we their weakneſs. We 
learn lefs to intimate their courage, than to ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the circumſtances of ſtanding 
in need of it. 

lx is true, in ſuch a cafe there is greater room 
for the exerciſe of virtue 3 but be who wilfully 


dreſſes itſelf up in the enthufiaſm and affumes 
the language of virtue; and when our error is 
diſcovered, it is always tog late to retract. How 
e who were at firſt 

and. tender lovers, that have been ſe- 
duced by falſe appearances to become vile cor- - 
rupters of innocence, without morals, without 
regard to conjugal hdelity or to the facred ties 
of friendſhip. Happy is he who, when he is 
on the brink of a precipice, is able to check 
— 2905 AD wu is it when weare 
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ended with the other. aſel time 
was put under arreſt. | i I 
with that eaſe and placidity 


Quid mihi mors nocuit? virtus poſt fata vireſcit :. 
+ This was an aſſociation of gentlemen of Savoy, who made 

a vew to plunder the city of Geneva; and, as a token of their 

epgagement, uicd to wear a ſpoon hung about their necks. 
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Socrates. It was the theatre that 
the ruin of —_— what calumitics 208 hue 
too well 114 apprehenſions which were 
expreſſed by Solon on the firſt exhibitions of 
Theſpis. This at leaſt is certain, with reſpect 

to Geneva, that it will be a very i 85 
omen to ſce its citizens converted intowits, and 


act of Brutus; and, if we mult abſolutely hare 
a theatre, let him engage to ſupply it conſtantly 
r. his genus, and to hive 
long as his writings! 

The fubjects of all theſe refleQions, ought, 
my opinion, to be maturely conſidered, be- 
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it is this taſte which 
and introduction 


formed » and which, having 


gained them admittance, will cauſe them for a 


| better reaſon to be continued with all their in- i 
proceed conſtantly on the ſuppoſitĩon, that 
on 
RCTS an eaſy liveli- 
hood in fo ſmall a city; and fay farther, that, if 
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may be a child when he pleaſes without any great 
inconventence. If ſuch diverfions are taitelets, 
ſo much the better; ; the people will be the ſooncr 
tired of them : if they are-grols and indelicate, 
they will be leſs ſeductive. Vice ſeldom gains 
tranſgreſſing the bour:is of 


E 3 a deccne 
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ings, however, we ſhould never 
think of forming an eſtabliſhment of this kind 
in the way of eſſay, and with a view to its ſup- 
preſſion when found to be attended with incon- 
veniencies; for theſe are not ſo eaſily removed as 
the object that gives riſe to them. Theſe ef- 
fects will remain when the cauſe is no — 
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and indeed no ſooner begin to be felt, than they 
are already paſt remedy. When our taſte and 
manners are once corrupted, they will not be ſo 
eaſily reformed ; but our our inno- 
cent pleaſures, will loſe their charms : the thea- 
tre will make us diſli ke them for ever. Avoca- 
tion from buſineſs once become neceſſary, we 
ſhall not know how to fill up our vacant hours, 
which will zender us burdenſome to ourſelves : 
the comedians will leave us in a ſtate of liſtleſ- 
neſs, which will be a pledge of their return, 
and compel us to recal them, or to do ſtill 
worſe. We ſhall do ill to erect a theatre; we 
ſhall do ill in ſuffering it to ſubſiſt when erect- 
ed; we ſhall do ill to pull it down again: in 
ſhort, after the firſt error, do what we will, it 
malt be wrong. 

1 Mult there be, then, no public ſhews or en- 
tertainments in a republican ftate ? There 
ſhould be a great many. It was in republics 
they were firſt inſtituted, and it is in themthey 
are celebrated with the genuine air of feſtivity. 
What people does it more become to have fre- 
quent meetings, to engage in parties of plea- 
_ fure and diverſion, than thoſe who have fo 
many reaſons for loving each other, and for 
continuing united ? We have many of theſe 
fe ſtiv als already, and I ſhould be delighted if 
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44 
others more modern ſtill ſubſiſting, and which 
fubſiſt even among us. We bave our annual 
reviews; public prizes; and conteſts in firing 
{mall arms, in the management of artillery, and 
in the art of failing; in all which thoſe who 
excel are crowned kings of the day. We can- 
ner heve we 5 — wk * ans 


agreeable; 


— the people find > fablſtenee faitable 
to their (tation. It is they ſhould live ayre: ably; in 
order to enable them to the duties of dere Mace, 
and make them more contented with it; by which the public 
order will be rendered more permanent. The probity of a peo- 

s morals depends, more than is generally imagined, on their 
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going wrong when one perſon aſpires after the 

employment of another. To act well in life, a man - 
fond of his profeſſivn. The ſtate is never properly 
indi being fixed in their place, their u- 
nited force concurs to the generaf good, inftead of being em- 
ployed to the prejudice. of particulars; as mwit happen in e- 
very ill-conſtitured government. What are we to think, then, 
of tuch governors as would deprive the people of all ſports and 
amuſements, under the pretence that it diverts them from in- 
? This maxim is bartarous as it is falſe. It is bad in - 
if people have no more time than is ablolutely neceſſary 
: Gould have 


ous, therefore, give them ſports and amultments, which may 
reconcile them to their condition of life, and prevent their en- 
vying others in more eaſy circumſtances. Some few d:rys thrown 
away in this manner, will enhance the value of the reſt. Only 
take care that their diverſions are regular and deceut; this is 
dae way to animate them to induſtry. | 
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ſtraint and i youth of 
both ſexes inſupportable ty- 
ranny, which both nature and difavow. 
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rr 
noured with a crown 
Cammiſſeener , and ſhould be called the queen 
of the ball during the enſuing year. At the 
cloſe of the afſembly, I would have her conduct- 
ed home in ceremony, and her parents compli- 
mented on the excellent edncation to their 
daughter. y, I would have the magiſtrates 
wake this queen of the ball, if married during 
the year, a handſome preſent attended with ſome 
mark of public diſtinction, fo that this honour 
might be an object of fo ferious a nature as to 
be above ever becoming an object of ridicule. 
, 6 that in this cafe there would be 
reaſon to apprehend a partiality for perio- 
ml com, if 67 eden wp of Bs ies 
did not give room to think the preference might 
be given ſolely to merit: but were it fo, where 
would be the harm if modeſt be:uty ſhould be 
ſometimes partially favoured ? Having more oc- 
caſion to exert itlelf-in its defence, docs it not 
ſtand in need of greater encouragement ? Is not 
beauty the gift of nature, as well as ralents and 
ingenuity ? Where is the harm of its obtaining 
fe of thoſe honours, which may excite it to 
deſerve them, and may gratify ſeli-love without 
giving offence to virtue ? 
By compleating this plan with the ſame view, 
there might be given to theſe aſſemblies, under 
the notion of and amuſement, a very 
uſcful end, which would render them of. g reat 
importance even as us odjult of police nad mo- 
rality. Young people having certain and decent 
33 
tempted 
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heart of a German, with fo pleaſant a 
r fo juſt a govern- 
ment, with ſuch actual pleaſures, and every 
thing neceſſary to give them a rehiſh ; whence 
is it, I fay, that every individual of us doth not 
boon and eovece bis ivy 

Thus did the inhabitants of Sparta, whoſe ex - 
_ ample I cannot cite too often as a rule for our 


polite arts; and at Sufa, i in the 
midſt of indolence and luxury; did the diſguited 
 Lacedemonian regret the ruder entertainments 
and toilſome exercifes of Sparta. It was there 
that pleaſure and amuſement teſided in the mudft 
of contiaual labour: there the ſevereſt toils paſ- 
fe for mere recreation, while the flighteſt en- 
tertainments were ever attended with ſome in- 
ſtructive moral. It was at that the citi- 
zens continually aſſembled, devoted their whole 
hves to diverſions which engaged the attention 
of the ſtate, and to ſports which were never in- 
| but in time of war. 
But I already hear the witlings begin their 
raillery. They aſk me, Whether, after ſo many 
marvellous 3 I would not alſo re- 
commend the introduction of the naked dances 
of the Spartan lafſes, among our Genevan a- 
muſements ? I anfwer, That I ſhould be very 
glad if our eyes and hearts were chaſte enough 
bs bene fork th endibiien and that the 
women would in fuch a tuation be 


d 
at Geneva by the public modeſty, as they were 


| But, with all the efteem I have for my coun- 
122 : trymen, 
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the want of an amuſement which may prove fo 
e admoniſn thoſe 

Rs vents — the advice, with 

which you have concluded your article. 

they be ſenſible of their lot, and deſerve it:! 


| On different Oc £45105. 
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T Count de TxtESSANE. 


SIR, Paris, Dec. 26. 1785. 
Honour you, as we all do; and am 
* 4 I have an opportunity of adding grati- 
being in reality obliged to Mr 

Pilifor + for having undegnealy procurd me 


— 

+ gentleman, who was member of the Society of arts 
and ſciences at Nancy, had written a Comedy called The Phi- 
in which Mr. Rouſſeau was turned into ridicule ; and 


374 LETTERS. 


To the ſame; in anſwer to his Reply to the 
SIR, foregoing. 


Wy Harever danger | riſk of becoming impor- 
a tunate, I cannot forbear adding, to the ac- 
knowledgements I owe you, ſome remarks on 
the enregiſtring * the affair of M. Paliflot ; on 
which head, I muſt firſt take the liberty to tell 
| you, that even my admiration of the virtues of 
the king of Poland, do not ir me to accept 
that proof of his goodneſs which his Majeſty is 
pleaſed to honour me with on this occaſion, 


greatneſs of mind to do an imperfect favour, 
and that it will be moſt agreeable to him to grant 
a pardon without referve. Beſides, can it be 
called a favour, to tuate ſuch a puniſh- 
ment? And ſhould not the regiſters of an aca- 
demy ſerve rather to palliate than to ſet forth the 
little faults of its members? In fine, however 
ſmall be the eſtimation in which I hold our con- 
them fo far, as to enregiſter a circumſtance as 
an act of virtue, which is, in fact, nothing 
more than the moſt imple ſtep that every man 
of letters would have to take were he in my place. 

Finiſh then, Sic, the good work you have fo 
well begun in a manner worthy of you. Let no 
more be faid of a trifle that hath already made 
too much noiſe, and given more chagrin to Mr 
Paliſſot than ſuch an affair deſerved. What ſhall 
we have done for him, „ 
as dear as the punifhment * | 


| © The method propoſed by the king of Poland, on finding 
— — — 


may have attended it. After having ſo 
happily terminated this buſineſs then, we have 
nothing farther to deſire of you; nor do I de- 
ſire to hear of it any more. 


— 8 — 


To M. de Gix6ixs de Moixy, 
Member of the Sovereign Council of the Republic of 
Berne, and Bailiff of the Lordſhip of Tuerdon. 

Vir AM IMPENDERE VERO, 
SIR, Mor iers, July 21. 1762. 
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Whereia M. Rouss sat renounces for ever his of 


I haveexented myſelf in ſtriving to render the 
name of GexE VA honourable. I have loved my 
countrymen with tenderneſs ; I have neglected 
ing that might deſerve their love in return: 
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magi- 
ſtrate is conſidered as the act of the ſtate, when 


none of thoſe whoſe right it was to diſſent gave 
the leaſt oppoſition ? It is not to the people of 
Geneva alone that I am accountable : it is to 
myſelf ; to the public, by whom I am unfortu- 
poſterity, to whom I may 


jured, and in which 
diſapproves of the conduct of the magiſtrates? 
What has been done in a 


in all caſes 
where they think the laws inj 
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But as there is a Jaw (which 
will never be obſerved) to prevent a citizen from 
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licence; fo no perſon has occafion to demand a 
right he is in poſſeſſion of: when 2 Genevan 
chuſes to quit his country to eſtabliſh bimſelf a- 
broad, nobody ever thought of objecting againit 
it as a crime; a man is never ſent to priſon for 
It is true, ſuch a renunciation is ſeldom 
y executed ; but thoſe who in this man- 
disfranchiſe themſelves have not perhaps 
wed a public affront, and conſcquent]y 


in this manner; truth 
ſecond choi 


it my d 
— you ſhould write 


LUETLERRD 
To Mr PaorEssOoR de FeLice. 


well as many of the fame fort; and I find, my 
enemies in them make uſe of 
malice. As I have ne- 


is doing a 

like me, fo hearing news, toac- 
quaint him with what paſſes relative to himſelf. 
This is what you have very obligingly done, in 
ſending me a copy of my pretended letter to his 
Grace the Archbiſhop of "Auſch. That letter, 


gs | 
name. I have not feen the mandate, to which 
this letter is an anſwer ; I have never heard of it: 
and, till within theſe eight days, I knew not that 
there was one M. Montillet who was 


I could ſcarce believe that the author of that 
leuer would ſeriouſly perſuade the world that it 
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| was mine. Have I not cares enough of m. 
own, without meddling with other g 

fairs? When was I ever known to be a party 


Jeſuits to me, be it what it will? Is a melan- 
dearer to me one fide than the other ? 
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